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LUABLE NEW BOOKS | 


Messrs. Longmans; Green, § Zo. 





Stewart and Coe’s First Days in School - - $ .25 


The Baldwin Primer - - - + =- =  .80 
Shaw's People of Other Lands - - - -_ .30 
Discoverers and Explorers- - - -  .30 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories - - - 45 
Powell and Connolly’s Rational Grammer of 
the English Language - - - 60 
Carpenter’s Geographical —— 
South America - - © « @& 
Scott’s Talisman (Dewey) - - - - -  .50 
Kenilworth (Norris) - - - - -_ .50 
Quentin Durward (Norris)- - - -  .50 


Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities (Kirk)- - - .50 
Bacon’s New French Course - - - ~- 1.00 


Dumas’s La Tulipe Noire (Brandon) - -  .40 
Stern’s Geschichten vom Rhein- - - -  .85 
Gleason’s A Termof Ovid - - - - - 7 
Colby’s Outlines of General History- - - 1.50 


Smith’s Smaller History of Rome—Revised - 1.00 


Lancaster’s aay of Engin veetaai di 
Revised - - - - - 1.00 
Halleck’s Histoty of English Literature- - 1.25 


announce the publication of an ADVANCED 
READER, being the roth volume of the series 


ba 
known as Longmans’ “ Ship” Literary Readers, 












for supplementary reading in schools. The 
ADVANCED READER is intended as a 
first systematic study of modern prose litera- 
ture ; the selections have been chosen for ele- 
vation or charm of style, and for interest of 





subject, and will be found as representative as 
they are consecutive. Notes have been appen- 


the narrative, without embarrassing the young 
pupil with needless critical explanations of 
the text. The book consists of 278 pages with 
many illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 


A New edition of Longmans’ Handbook of English Lit- 
erature, containing additional matter on writers of the 
19th Bape & is now ready. ‘The price remains the 
same, $1.35 for the complete volume, or in parts as 
follows, each, 30 cents: /.—From the Earliest Times to 
Chaucer. Il—From Chaucer to Shakspere. I1l.— 
From Ben Jonson to Locke. IV—From Swift to 
Cowper. V.—From Burke to the Present Time. 














No more important books have been recently published, 
Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN : ° BOOK : . COMP. ANY 14 Bacon STREEt, Boston. 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 





$a 
ded which are likely to lend further interest to : 







LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York, : 
re) 
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SOME OF OUR 


STANDARD SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS | ©: i-reen 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, With thorough annual revision. SCOTT, DICKENS, HUGO. 
HOLMES’ READERS—Five. , 
DAVIS READING BOOKS—Four. selections are eleven in number, 
NEW CLARENDON DICTIONARY. well illustrating these famous 
Modern—Scholarly—Nearly 30,000 Words. bit tes sii distended 08 
UNIVERSITY SERIES COPY BOOKS. helpful Introduction embraces : 
; I, Authors and Selections; II, 
GILDERSLEEVE-LODGE LATIN SERIES: Characters and Incidents; III, 
Latin Grammar, Edition 1894, Anderson’s Ovid Style. 
Latin Grammar, School Edition, Tunstall’s Cicero’s Orations 216 pages. Paper, 20 cents; 
Bain’s First Latin Book. Latin Composition, etc. cloth, 30 cents. 







7 FIVE GREAT AUTHORS 


IRVING : HAWTHORNE, 








Correspondence cordially incited Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


fnew NEW YORE. 





The latest issue, No. 42, of our 
Standard Literature Series. The 





BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We take pleasure in announcing for early publication the 


“INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH,” 


in three books, by the well-known educators, LARKIN DunTON, LL.D., late Head 
Master of the Normal School, Boston, and AuGustus H. KELuey, A.M., Master of 
Lyman School, Beston. ; ; 

The First Book, for primary and lower grammar school grades, will be issued in 
February, 1900; the Second Book, for middle grammar school grades, and the Third 
Book or Grammar, for the higher grades, will speedily follow. 

Educators who wish to use the latest and best text-books for instruction in Eng- 
lish are invited to examine these books. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 
ew Yor 


-TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 60 cents each. 


Ojala Pree—\ David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


Just Published. 
Kellogg's Teachers [_ibrary 


XIX, 


Boston Chicago 
































VOL. 
Interest In Its Relation to Pedagogy 


By Dr. WILHELM OSTERMANN, 
Superintendent of Schools at Oldenburg, Germany. 


Translated under the auspices of the New York Society for 
the Comparative Study of Pedagogy, and edited by Dr. Edward 
R. Shaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, NewYork University. 

This is an important new book on a most important question 
in pedagogy. ‘The first three sections of the work are: (1) 
Origin, Nature, and Kinds of Interest; (2) Importance of 
Interest in the acts of Ideation and Reasoning ; and (3) Im- 
portance of Interest in Volition and Action. The fourth section 
contains pedagogical conclusions and applications which will 
show where and in what manner the results of psychological 
researches may be turned to account in Pedagogy. The book 
is regarded in Germany as an able and scholarly discussion of 
interest in relation to teaching and it is believed that it will 
afford American teachers new points of view. Much of vague. 
ness has characterized the discussion of the subject. The aim 
of the author has been to show how a doctrine of interest might 
be established which should be free from contradictions and be 
consistent with ruling fundamental views of psychology. Cloth, 
74x5 inches. 150 pages. Price, $1.; to teachers, 80c.; postage, 7c. 





To purchasers of Kellogg’s Teachers’ Libraries, 
75 cents net postpaid if ordered before April 1. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ann CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers, 






Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
ESTABLISHED 186i, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








Everything nece 
for the Chemical 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best quak 
ity at reasonable prices, 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 


ngs. 
Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—Nzw Yorx Ortt, 


The professional school of Columbia Universi 
for the trating of gen 
teachers, su sors, prin 

Teachers pals, superintendents, and in. 
structors in normal schools and 


College colleges, Oven got 


amounting to $5,750 annuaily. 
Cutalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 











| Planetary Pencil Pointer 






Wedded in every Home and School, 
pserrtretyt pone, Pree 


Made only by A. B, DICK COFPANY, 
Bes-154 Lake St, Chicage 41 Hassan 8t,, Sew York, 





















CHOOL 
FURNISHING 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New York. 








65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 
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COME AGAIN, for a further supply of 


<eqgmzm ESTERBROOK’S PENS ~<az== 


This invitation is supposed to be addressed to a customer by a stationer who keeps all their leading styles. 


BEST QUALITY— 
PRIOE REASONABLE. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.) Wonttcsndtr x3" 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Established in 1884. Positions Filled, 4,000 


TEACHERS’ os Fl 
C0-OPERATIVE|| 9 et oie che 


ASSOCIATION || sects. Zescters no are ambitions for Aa- 
~ THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 











Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. _ 878 Wabash Av., Chicag 156 Fifth Av., 5 Rew ee ow A 
sige St. W , Toronto, Can. 780 Cooper Bl ‘Denver, Colt 420 Garrott Bide. San Feaneseo, 
Ave., dg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ashington, D.O. 414 Century 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


nae ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another lo- 

; or your position is not eutirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which 

9 Ticined members of kaown yeeanoss for 20 peer, Specialists and those with good 
records almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enroll now. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edw.C.Dixon,) 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y- 





E.F. FOSTER Manager. | 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


| TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ools, and 


ee 
|, aD verncsses or 
‘nstruction 


ment of I 
Schools to Parents. Call on or 


Mrz. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
2% Union Squars, New Yorx. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
Jegee, Schools, Families,and Churches. Conscien- 
tious advice to bp vo nts regarding schoois and in- 
structors. Send for Bulletin. Selling and rent- 
ing of school pro He Established 1880. EK. 


Mie i Ae he BR 150 Fifth ave., cor. 20th 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘Recommends college and normal gradua 


, and other teachers to colleges, 
schools, and families. Advises parents about 


WM. O. PRATT, Manacer, 


7o Firtu Avenue, New Yorx. 














“The Best is the Most Economical.” 


TH is more true of Teachers’ Agencies than of any other line of business. The 15th Year Book 
of the ALBERT Te&AcCHER ENCY, Central Music Hall, Chicago, fixes you actual 


results and not glittering generalities. Send postal card for it. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


SCHERMERHOR _TEACHERS’ AGENCY Combined Management : 


P. V. HUYSSOON, 
MsTABLISHED 1855. I Proms 


(Late of Fisk A Age) 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Recommends skilled teach- | JOHN C. ROCK 
es in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


3 East 14th St., New York. 
Operates in every state. 














Success- 








eaTiONAl ful teachers good ee rs Allentown, 
aw: kee. 
Sudden = Are Readily Supplied by Kellogg’ Ss 





Vacancies Writing or Telegraphing Bureau - 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Established Ten Years. Telephon No. 2492-18th St, 





When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 2 sete Serene. 


The ¥ The Inductive a 
Latest ® sana ses tion 2:2 


Grammar School Edition. thfsiceravns utene tone, 


book in Geography, the most modern in arrangement. 
INDUCTIVE in method, Handsumely illus’ rated. Second edition, revised and greatly 
improved, now ready. 

Size 7x11 inches, 884 pages. Price, $1.00. Special price for examination, 900. Get acopy for 
your teacher’s desk. 











This book is especially prepared for primary children be the 

Elementary Edition. study of the su users of Geography. a ors a ofan 

Fach ee ting a point or teaching a fect’ It appeals to children's interests through the life 
it emphasi 


Bis o 438 inches, about 200 pages. Ready in May. Special price for orders booked before 


POTTER & PUTNAM CO., 74 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mooney Buitoine, Burraco. 404 Cuarces Brock, Denver 


THE FLORAL RECORD 


is a plant record arranged for analysis, description, 
and drawing. Most other plant records cost so much 
that teachers can not use them in their classes in 
botany. This little book contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the whole class can be sup- 
plied at a small cost. — 15 cents. Write rer 
terms for introduction... .. .". . 





INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Professors, Principals, Kinderesrtners, Grads 
and Special Teachers furnished u's Colleges, 
Schools, and Families, Margaret M NTLAND, 
Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 4 


SHORTHAND —iIsaac stig ay hod 
PRINCIPAL cee el of < some (N. Y.) H 
says: “Stenograp nto ot ond 


= 4 to bey poe Bey it is well to recoantes 
Isaa isman’s AAr get 


tor an 262 pages. 
Fublie Schools orn New oak, Pes hy St. Louis. 
Trial Lesson Free. 


1s4A0 PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., od 
Publishers of steamers Sear actical Grammar. 


SCHOOL BELL 


Purest copper and tin only. Ray aren 
Mc8HANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 








ie PM ge Y 
and ¢ etry LLEG 





No. > 
2 Indian Clubs and Dumb a x, Siuntton 

6 How to Play Lawn Tenni 
29 Mesneaes with Pulley Wot a 8. — 


72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 
ot The oss of the Body. 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 


101 Official Croquet gm 
102 Ground Tombling. 
04 The Grading of Gy nastic Exercises, 
108 Rules for Basket for Women. 
Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Easter Holiday 
TOUR 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Tuesday, April 10th, 1900, 


covering three days. 
RATE: $14.50 OR $12.00 
according to Hotel selected. 


or further information app g bes Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or to 
Gro. W. Boyp, Ass’t Gen’'l Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia. 


J. B. HUTCHINSON, Gen’l Manager. 








E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York. 





J. R. WOOD, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
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_ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL, WORK OF ALL, SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 851, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrx Gittorr & Sons, 91 Jonn Street, New York, 




















NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses. 


SESSION OF 1900. * * - SIXTH YEAR, JULY 9—AUGUST 17. 


Forty courses in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English, German, Philosophy, Education, 
History, Economics, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 


$25. FOR THE SESSION. 


The location is unsurpassed for summer school work. It combines the coolness and 
the beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem and the Hudson with 
the advantages of the great city. For “Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, University Heights, New York City. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


es eee OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 













A LONG LESSON 
WELL LEARNED } 


The experience of a quarter of 
a century has taught 
the makers of the 


emington 
Typewriter 


how to produce the most dur- 
able, reliable and generally 
efficient writing machine 














WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 





READERS will confer a faver by men- 


a 
e ad p nci Is tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
> . @ | municating with advertisers. 























Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 

Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Hors¥ForpD’s on wrapper. 
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U. $. Department of 
WEATHER Bureau. 
WasuHIneTon, D. C., Dec. 4, 1899. 
In July, 1899, the Weather Bureau purchased 
forty New Centurys. I take poenee in say- 
ing that after five months’ trial they have 
i proven excellently well adapted for the special 
| work for which they were purchased, viz.: 
jg that of preparing stencils from which to print 
ig the daily station weather maps. 
WILLIS L. MOORE, 
Chief U. S. Weather Bureau, 


H The New Century has no supe- 
i§ rior on any kind woth. 
i Send for Catalogue. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.,: 
302 Broadway, New York. 
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The Silver Anniversary of the Quincy 
Movement. 


In the week ending April 22, Quincy, Mass., will cele- 
brate with appropriate festivities the birth of the great 
educational movement inaugurated by Col. Francis W. 
Parker when superintendent of the schools of that city, 
a movement popularly known as the New Education. 
This recognition of the historical significance of the 
Quincy experiment is in itself a momentous educational 
event. 

Like all great reformers, Col. Parker had to fight the 
fierce and almost overwhelming opposition of the routin- 
ists in the schools, who then as ever were incensed 
against any disturbance of their comfortable self-satis- 
faction. Fortunatély he had had a specially rigorous 
training in theschool of life to prepare him for leadership 
in battle, and he was filled with a firm belief in the final 
victory of right and righteousness. The generals of the 
army pitted against him could not hold their ground very 
long; they were completely routed, and, tho they tried to 
rally their retreating forces and make a stand now and 
then, they were compelled in the end to pay homage to 
the foundation principles tacked to the banner of the 
victorious reformer. 

The New Education. 

How fruitful the new educational movement has been! 
It gave birth to a teaching profession in America, trans- 
forming the teacher from a reciting-post into a living 
and loving co-operator with God in the training of chil- 
dren to a healthful, helpful, and happy life of aspiration 
and action. It brought us child study and with this a 


deeper sense of the responsibility of the school in mat- 


ters relating to the individuality of the child, his physica, 
intellectual, and moral well-being, his need of a busy, 
self-active, co-operative existence. It enriched the work 
of the school and made place for nature study, manual 
training, constructive work, art, and other life-infusing 
subjects. In short, it changed the school from a knowl- 
edge-mill into an educational community. 

The educational regeneration of Quincy marked an 
epoch in the development of the American common 
school. Neither Pestalozzi nor Herbart has influenced 
the teaching in this country in as effective a way. In 
fact, it may be doubted whether either of these two edu- 
cators, or even Froebel, would have found any appreciable 
hearing if it had not been for the agitation awakened by 
Col. Parker’s rigorous campaign against the text-book 
domination and routinism of the old school. 

Basedow and Parker. 

Adopting the suggestion of the wise preacher that 
there is “nothing new under the sun,” we might find 
striking similarities between the great educational re- 
form work of Basedow in the last century and that of 
Col. Parker; only the latter is just a hundred years ahead 


of the former in spirit as well as in method and underly- 
ing principles. The opposition, as far as the educational 
personnel is concerned, was about the same, however. 
The satires, the literary and oratorical cartoons, the 
voice of outraged self-adulation, the exposures of hum- 
bug, inefficiency, lack of the traditional scholarship, and 
the other fiery arrows aimed at Basedow were all brought 
into requisition again in the fight against the Quincy 
giant, and the retinue of the anti-Parkerites applauded 
the smart. sayings and doings of their generals just as 
enthusiastically as their great-great-grandmothers and 
grandfathers did when the Philanthropinist and his in- 
stitution were held up to ridicule. 


; A Psychologic Comforter. 


It is futile to try to measure Col. Parker’s size by the 
ordinary standards of pedagogy, psychology, logic, or 
other systematized knowledge. No reformer’s worth was 
ever correctly estimated by his contemporaries. Passion 
blinds. The critics who have the ear of the. world are 
those that have settled upon certain opinions as their 
convictions ; the man of a fixed creed talks with assur- 
ance, and if he is in agreement with the calm philosophy 
of his age, his utterances wake the echoes. Professor 
James puts it, “The middle-aged citizen attends exclu- 
sively to the routine details of his business; and new 
truths, especially when they require involved trains of 
close reasoning are no longer within the scope of his ca- 
pacity.” A word to the wise is sufficient. "Twas ever 
thus, and in every generation the same example is offered 
for the psychologic solace of reformers. 





In this number THE SCHOOL JOURNAL presents a charm- 
ingly written biography of Col. Parker. The author has 
analyzed his personality with a masterly hand, and she 
reveals in many of the apparently incidental notes re- 
markable insight into the causes of his trials and suc- 
cesses as a seeker for truth and an educational missionary 
laboring for the redemption of childhood from all obstruc- 
tions in the way to happiness and the healthful develop- 
ment of character. It is hoped that her sketch will help 
to revive interest in the Colonel and his work and lead to 
a proper recognition of their historical significance in the 
evolution of American education. 


A Souvenir of the Anniversary. 


It is the wish of the editor to republish the biography 
with additional illustrations in a booklet to be distributed 
as a souvenir of the Quincy anniversary. A number of 
educators have been asked by correspondence to contri- 
bute a brief expression of their view of Col. Parker’s 
work. With this a general request is extended to all 
who have been influenced in their attitude to education 
by the Quincy movement to tell in a few words what im- 
pressed them most. These letters ought to be in the 
hands of the editor by the ninth of April. 


No. 12 
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Colonel Parker, the Man and Gducational Reformer. 


By Marion Foster WASHBURNE, Chicago. 


As the work of Colonel Parker is distinctively Ameri- 
can, 80 has his trainingbeen. Altho a learned man, fore- 
front of the movement for the higher professional train- 
ing of teachers, known in two hemispheres as probably 
the most characteristic and thoro exponent living 
of the movement called the new education, master 
of several languages, holder of an academic degree, ad- 
vanced student of a large German university, he has 
never been a student as other men are students, for the 
mere sake of learning, but hasacquired all his knowledge 
because he had immediate need ofit. In consequence he 
does not know what dead learning is, but every truth as 
he has learned it has rushed at once into the field of ac- 
tion and made things happen. 

By nature an autocrat, he is by deepest conviction a 
democrat. Believing fervently in personal freedom for 
all, and disdaining either to exercise or bow to authority, 
he has an unconquerable will and a dominating not to say 
domineering personality. Full of zeal and courage, he 
has, on occasion, done scant justice to a candid foe, but 
has never failed in tenderness to the weak, nor in prompt 
forgiveness of an injury. These are contradictians that 
are in their very nature fruitful. 


Ancestry, 


Francis Wayland Parker was born in alittle unpainted 
house in the village of Piscataquog, New Hampshire, on 
the 9th of October, 1837. The neighboring city of Man- 
chester, born the same year, presently took possession of 
the little village, as the great educational world later ap- 
propriated to itself the faculties of the country boy. 

His ancestry was good—of the strong, wholesome 
stuff, which makes useful men. His great great grand- 
father, Major John Goff, was an officer in the Revolu- 
tionary war, a son of the famous Col. John Goff, who took 
an active part in the French and Indian war. The family 
is supposed to be closely allied to the family of Goff the 
Regicide, whom Walter Scott has made famous. Col. 
Parker's grandfather, William Parker, was the founder 
of the village of Piscataquog, and was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary war. In every strain of Col. Parker’s an- 
cestry there are ministers and teachers. His maternal 
grandfather, Jonathan Rand, was the first recorded 
teacher of Old Derryfield, now Manchester, and his 
daughter, Milly Rand, the mother of Francis Parker, was 
also a teacher. It was said of her that she never taught 
like any one else. His maternal great grandfather was 
librarian of Harvard college. 
was a famous portrait painter, and the inventor of the 
metallic tubes for holding paints and oils, now in general 
use. . 

Altho Francis entered the village schoolat three years 
of age, he could read before he entered it. Perhaps 
this is the reason why he has always stoutly maintained 
that the difficulties in the way of learning to read have 
been grossly exaggerated, and that really the process is 
simple and easy when taken in the right way. 


Bound: Out. 


His father, Robert Parker, a skilled cabinet maker, 
died when the little boy was six years old, and two years 
later the child was taken from school and bound out to 
William Moore, of Gofftown, where he spent five years 
working upon the farm, attendingschool only some eight 
or nine weeks each winter. Far from considering this a 
hardship, Col. Parker, in his lectures, describes this 
period as the best part of his education He has often 
said that it was extremely fortunate that he was taken 
from school and placed upon a farm, where he had an op- 
portunity to study geography and all the sciences in a 
very practical way. He did not know then that he was 
studying these things, but found it out after twenty 
years of experience in teaching. In his books for chil- 
dren’s home reading called Unele Robert’s Geography, he 


His uncle, John Rand, . 





sets forth in charmingly simple and childlike fashion 
the way in which the spontaneous interest of children ip 
birds and flowers and animals may be directed and ordered 
until, without knowing it, without the least forcing, they 
have attained the rudiments of science. 


Earning His Way and Boarding Around. 


When he was thirteen there were so many questions in 
his mind which required fuller answers than he could get 
from his own observation, or from asking those about 
him, that he left the farm, and altho almost without any 
money, enrolled himself as a student at the Mt. Vernon 
(New Hampshire) academy. To pay his way he sawed 
wood, varnished boxes, and did chores, besides working 
on farms in the summer vacations. 

When he was sixte2n he taught a school of some 
seventy-five pupils, many of them older than himself, and g 





A late portrait of the Colonel. 


number of them better educated. This was in Webster, 
N. H. The following winter hetaught in Auburn, which 
was near his home, and here his success was so marked 
that he was «ngaged to teach for several winters at the 
munificent salary of eighteen dollars a year and board. 
The board was varied in value, for it was furnished by 
the parents of his pupils in turn, each taking him into 
the house for a week or two at atime. While teaching 
he continued his attendance upon the Hopkinton acad- 
emy in his few leisure hours, and spent his summers 
working on farms. When twenty-one he taught in the 
village of Hinsdale, N. H., and from that place was called 
to the head of the grammar school of his native village 


Piscataquog. 
Teaching in the Wild West, 


In 1858 he took the long journey a thousand miles 
across the country, to what was then the heart of the 
Western wilds, Carrollton, Green county, Illinois, where 
he was installed as principal of the only school of the 
place, high, grammar, and primary. To reach Carrollton 
he had a long stage-coach journey of thirty miles after 
leaving the railroads. The miles were long and flat, 
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over muddy roads lined with hogs going to market. He 
heard pleasant stories of the school to cheer him as he 
rode. A former principal, he was told, had been pelted 

down the street with the unctuous mud of the place, and 
another had been driven away by the sight of a dirk, 
drawn by one of the boys. Trembling, but resolute, the 
lank, pale, long-haired Yankee schoolmaster entered the 
building, and faced his school of more than a hundred 

upils. He read them a chapter to steady himself, and 
then told them that his idea of a school was to have 
“a good time, a first-class time for all, and the best way 
to have a good time, was to work together, and then 
play together.” He didn’t threaten or make a rule, but 
went straight to work. The yard was full of Jimson 
weeds in which the hogs rooted, and the fence was in a 
sad state of dilapidation. The young teacher and his 
pupils cut the weeds with a scythe, dug up the ground, 
sowed seed, made a border of flowers, mended the fence 
and whitewashed it, and then, having a good, sweet 
place to do it in, played games together. Boys and 
girls and master were on the best of terms, and the 
school flourished. There was one incorrigible who 
had to be thrashed, but the young principal took 
pains to do it out of school, where he could claim no ad- 
vantage from his position of teacher, and when he and 
the bad boy met on equal terms, as man to man. His 
salary\was $600 a year, paid in wild cat money subject 
to thirty per cent. discount. 

This was about the time when feeling in regard to the 
right of the Southern states to hold slaves and to secede 
from the Union was hot, and the lava which was soon to 
boil over in the full eruption of war was seething high. 
When the school board noted that Francis Parker held 
Union sentiments they expressed their indignation by 
cutting down his salary $100. The school board of 
Alton, however, offered him the principalship of their 
high school, and he accepted. He never taught there, 
for the war broke out, and he went back to. his native 
state and enlisted in the Fourth New Hampshire Volun- 
teers. 

From Private to Colonel. 


His career as a soldier was marked by the same en- 
thusiasm, the same intensity of conviction, the same un- 
flinching courage which afterward enabled him to put 
into actual practice educational ideals which other men 
recognized but failed to realize. He enlisted as a private, 
but was made lieutenant before he got to the field, stayed 
with the regiment four years, and brought the remnant 
of it home as brevet colonel commanding. As he was 
one of the earliest men to enlist, so he was in some of 
the most desperate battles of the long war. He is a man 
sure to be in the thick of things. He lost twenty-eight 
men out of forty-two at Drewry’s Bluff. His regiment 
joined General Grant at Cold Harbor, then returned and 
was in the siege of Petersburg. At the Crater fight 
his regiment lost fifty men, and at its conclusion he was 
put incommand. At Deep Bottom, north of the James 
river, August 16, 1864, he was suddenly given a brigade, 
and while engaged in repelling the fierce attacks of the 
enemy was severely wounded in the chin and neck. For 
weeks he lay in the hospital suffering from a crushed 
windpipe. In the spring of 1864 his regiment numbered 
one thousand men; at the last charge in the fall only 
forty could be mustered. 

In October, 1864, he went home on furlough, but he 
was far from idle. He took part in the second Lincoln 
campaign, and went all thru his native state making 
ringing speeches in favor of the great war president. 
In December, after Lincoln’s election, he took time to 
be married to Phene E. Hall. He had met her when she 
was a child at school, and describes her now as she 
looked as she sat on the bench, demure and still, with a 
little shawl folded tightly about her. Later, she became 
a teacher herself, and they corresponded on the ques- 
tions which interested both. As his wife she took an 
earnest and intelligent share in all his work. She was a 
woman of a large and serene spirit, helpful and patient. 
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They had one daughter who seemed to inherit the re- 
markable qualities of both parents. She died in early 
womanhood. 

Soon after his marriage he was again at the front, 
and marching with the Army of the Ohio across North 
Carolina, meeting Sherman at Cox’s Bridge. He was 
taken prisoner a little later in the spring, and borne 
along with General Johnston’s army to Greensburg, N. C., 
where he heard the welcome news of the surrender of 
General Lee and witnessed the collapse of the rebellion. 
He was afterwards made brevet colonel for bravery at 
Deep Bottom. 

Plans a School, 


In all his campaigns on the march, by the camp fire, 
even in the lulls of great battles, he was planning a 
school. War was an utter horror to him. Yet he could 
not refrain from offering his services when it broke out. 
He was born a patriot, and in his youth had often met 
old soldiers of the Revolutionary war, who had passed on 
to his young and ardent spirit their own enthusiasm for 
the United States. He believed that this country had a 
mission for all the world—that the salvation of the 
human race was bound up in free government. His 
motive in teaching has always been to fit people for the 
responsibilities of self-government. All thru the war 
the vision of a school to be, accompanied him. He be- 
lieved the one thing to save mankind and avoid war was 
the common school. 


Chooses the Humble, Better Part. 


When he returned to Manchester, he was received 
with open arms by the citizens, and many avenues of 
success, political and financial, were open to him ; but he 
never wavered in his devotion to his chosen profession. 
His activity in the Lincoln campaign and the force and 
enthusiasm he had shown as a worker and speaker had 
produced such an effect that he realized he couid not 
stay in New Hampshire without being drawn into politics. 
As he was sure his real work was teaching he applied to 
Governor Fred Smyth, of New Hampshire, who was a 
particular friend, and thru his influence obtained the 
position of principal of a district school in Dayton, Ohio, 
in 1868. There were many men who returned from an 
heroic experience in the army only to take up quietly 
their daily work for the sake of their daily bread, but 
few possessing Col. Parker’s influence and ability would 
have asked of a friendly governor so modest a place as 
teacher of a district school. 


Plans Reforms. 


Col. Parker’s mind was full of fresh force engendered 
during the electrical years thru which his country, and 
he with it, had been passing. He found it impossible to 
teach school in the old routine way. Facts were alive 
and throbbing to him, and he made them so to his pupils. 
The parents did not know what to make of such a store 
of energy poured into the primer and grammar, and, 
backed by the reluctant teachers under him, who had 
not heen to the war, and wanted things to go on in the 
good old way, set up a vigorous opposition. However, 
the board of education, appreciating his strength and 
ability, replied to the clamor by electing him principal to 
the first normal training school of Dayton, and later, in 
1871, making him assistant superintendent of schools. 

The Dayton schools at this period were utterly stag- 
nant. Not a ripple of a movement on toward larger 
things could be detected. The text-book reigned su- 
preme; the teachers simply “heard recitations.” Of 
course, the colonel promptly came into collision with the 
existing school book companies. Their keen commercial 
instinct scented an enemy, and they said to a school- 
committee man who was their agent—‘‘ This man must 
be killed or we shall be.” It was the first recognition of 
his power as a teacher. 

At the same time that he was antagonizing the text- 
book people, he was feeling keenly the need of some help- 
ful books himself. There was no child-study then, no 
experimental psychology, very little progress along edu- 
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cational lines anywhere, except in Germany; and he 
couldn’t read German. He followed what light he could 
find. He got Tait’s Philosophy of Education, Stowe’s 
Gallery Lessons, and Wilderspin’s Infant Education. He 
was much influenced by Horace Mann’s life and example. 
About this time his aunt died, leaving him a legacy of 
$5,000, and he resolved to follow Horace Mann’s exam- 
ple and go to Europe for study. 


Continues the Study of Education. 


Soon-after this Mrs. Parker died, and her husband re- 
signed his superintendency and went abroad for a long 
sojourn. In 1872 he entered King William’s university 
at Berlin, where he spent two and one-half years in the 
study of psychology, philosophy, history, and pedagogics. 
He knew no German, but learned it as he needed it. 

This was his reply to his Dayton critics. Far from 
scorning them, he wondered if they might not be right, 
and gave himself several years of hard training to find 
out. It is a marked characteristic of the man that while 
he works with the intensity of conviction he nevertheless 
is continually re-examining the grounds on which his 
conviction rests. By nature dogmatic, sure of himself, 
unhesitating, by principle he is open-minded and ready 
to accept suggestions. If they are made by a friend he 
first knocks the friend’s arguments to tatters and then 
reconstructs it in his own mind and thinks it over. If 
by an enemy, he first conquers the enemy, as in Dayton, 
and then tries to live so as not to deserve enmity. If by 
an authority, he tramples the authority under foot, and 
then in freedom adopts the advice. If by a child, ora 
meek little person timidly feeling for the truth, he is 
gentleness and generosity itself. 

While abroad he tock a two years’ course in the 
Hegelian philosophy under a private instructor, because 
he was himself of a markedly un-Hegelian type of mind. 
Between times he traveled over the continent, visiting 
schools, and studying the art, geography, and history of 
each country as he visited it. 


The Famous Quincy Examination. 


In the meanwhile a situation was preparing itself for 
him at home. In 1873 the school board of Quincy, 
Mass., a small body of unusually competent men, became 
suspicious that all was not as well as might be with its 
schools. When examination day arrived they determined 
to test the justice of their suspicions. The first class of 
children, well-dressed, nervous, and eager, were awaiting 
the routine questions, ready with their well-drilled an- 
swers. Proud parents and dignified representative citi- 
zens sat about the walls to see the great American 
common school justify the pride of the nation. The 
teacher, a man of most approved traditions, who had 
passed triumphantly thru many similar ordeals, was about 
to begin his questioning, when Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
president of the school board and descendant of the 
famous house of Quincy Adams, stepped to the front 
and said, ““ The committee will take charge of this exam- 
ination, Mr. Teacher.” 

“But, sir,” stammered the appalled teacher, “I have 
prepared—in short—I think no one but himself can 
know so well—” 

“The committee will conduct this examination,” con- 
tinued Mr. Adams.calmly, and the discomfited teacher 
sat down. The examination accordingly proceeded and 
the school went to pieces. The pupils could parse and 
construe sentences and point out the various parts of 
speech with great facility, repeating the rules of gram- 
mar applicable in each case, yet were utterly unable to 
put this theoretical knowledge to any practical use, as 
they showed when called upon to write an ordinary Eng- 
lish’ letter. While: they could‘ read glibly in their 
“readers,” yet a new book put them to confusion. They 
could merely bungle and stammer along’ as’ if’ their own 
language was strange to them. They knew the definition 
of peninsula, bit did not know they lived:on'one?’ They 
could’stand up‘and spell rapidly and correctly; but they 
could not:spell correctly, nor anywhere fiear correctly, in 
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the letters they wrote—and this after eight years of 
careful training ! 


Need of the Educational Expert Felt. 


But when the committee undertook to remedy thig 
state of affairs, they realized, to use the words of Mr, 
Adams in an article written at the time for Harpers 
Monthly “that they had a larger contract than they had 
at all intended.” It was easier to pull down than to build 
up. They felt the need of the educational expert. It 
seemed almost impossible that a man could be found 
thoughtful enough to appreciate the situation, skilful 
enough to apply the right remedy, and bold enough to 
conduct an educational revolution. But they found the 
man made to their hand in the person of Colonel Parker, 
newly returned to his native land, shining in coat of 
German mail, seeking some evil to overcome, some ben- 
eficent imprisoned power to set free. In the Dayton 
schools he had met and overcome many of the difficulties 
which were baffling the Quincy school board, and his 
long study abroad had satisfied him that he had met them 
in the right way. He had several talks with the Quincy 
committeemen, and convinced them thoroly that he knew 
the situation and how to grapple withit. In consequence 
they elected him superintendent for one year and re 
elected him with a great struggle every year for four. 
more years, and gave him a free hand. 


The Quincy Movement Begins. 


Then things began to happen. The set program was 
first dropped, then the speller, the reader, the grammar, 
and the copy-book. The alphabet, too, was treated with 
slight deference; it was not introduced to the children 
by name, but they were set at once to work making words 
and sentences. The teachers woke up, and had to de 
pend upon lively wits for success. No longer could they 
comfortably hear recitations from convenient text-books 
—there were no text-books. Other books there were in 
plenty, and magazines and newspapers. Teachers and 
pupils had to learn first of all to think and observe, then 
bye-and-bye they put these powers to work on the re- 
quired subjects. These were few; the Quincy com- 
mittee was determined that the children who graduated 
from their schools should be able to read well at sight, to 
write correctly, and to compute sums required in ordin- 
ary business transactions. They were to know geography, 
practically, and the leading events in history, and to have 
trained faculties and senses with which to acquire such 
other knowledges as they might desire later on. 


Quincy Becomes an Educational Meca, 


The plan succeeded beyond the fondest hopes of its 
promoters. The quiet Massachusetts town became the 
goal for inquiring teachers from all over the country. 
So great was the interest manifested, especially after 
the appearance of Mr. Adams’ able article in Harper's 
that the committee was obliged to limit the visits and 
allow only one school at a time to be inspected, in order 
that the work might not be too much interrupted. Of 
course the press took the matter up, and the West jeered 
at the East, and said it had always known the Massa- 
chusetts schools were behind the times, and that as for 
Colonel Parker having done anything new, he had not. 
Out West they all did as he was doing, except that they 
did not go to the absurd length of rejecting text-books, 
and they felt there was much that was commendable in 
the old-fashioned speller ; moreover, it was certainly ab- 
surd to do away with the grammars which had helped to 
perfect the English of a Webster and a Clay. 

Of course, the bald unrhetorical truth was that the 
Western schools were, and are much like the Eastern ones, 
and the readers, the grammars, the copy-books, and the 
text-books generally are still bringing in many a dollar 


to their enterprising publishers. id 
Agreement in Theory, but not in Practice. 
‘The colonel went on ‘with his: work, ‘unheeding ‘the 
storm. Every once in‘a while he wotild observe that he 
didn’t claim his methods were new.; ‘he “was only apply 
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ing practically the principles laid down by Froebel and 
Pestalozzi. That was just it. Nearly every one agreed 
with his theories, and wondered why he didn’t let it go 
at that. They believed as he did, therefore, of course, 
they did as he did, was their argument, with scant re- 
gard to the facts. When it became evident that what- 
ever the similarity of theory, the dissimilarity in practice 
was marked, they buzzed about him angrily. 


AjLittle Child Led Him. 
In the very thick of the clamor he was elected one of 


the supervisors of the Boston public schools. Butinthis . 


position he was bound hand and foot with Lilliputian 
threads of convention, tied to him everywhere. He could 
not wink without feeling the tug of some of the tiny 
but persistent cords. However, he served the two years 
for which he had been elected, and at the expiration of 
his term of office was re-elected. Then he received a 
call to accept the principalship of the Cook County nor- 
mal school, at Chicago, with a salary of $5,000. He 
was also offered the superintendency of the Philadelphia 
schools, at a still larger salary. But he felt that in 
accepting the normal school offer he would be brought 
again into direct contact with the children whom he 
loved. He has always maintained that it is only by con- 
stantly following the leadership of the little child that a 
teacher gains inspiration and is enabled to do true work. 
Besides, he was sure that Chicago was to be the educa- 
tional battlefield, and he wished to be in the thick of the 
fight. He had his wish. 


Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker. 


However, just before going to Chicago, he married 
Mrs. Frank Stuart, a successful teacher in the Boston 
School of Oratory. She first became acquainted with 
the colonel thru an effort to soften the rough voice con- 
sequent upon the injury to his windpipe received in the 
Civil war; and this was typical of her relation to him 





The late Mrs, Frank Stuart Parker, 


thruout. She was always endeavoring to soothe and 
heal the wounds received in battle. Moreover, in the 
stormy times which followed she was his unflinching ally. 
When her husband.would not fight for himself, she would 
fight for him. He would fight for a principle to the 
death but for himself he would not lift a finger. 


Storms at Englewood. 


The first sight of the raw Western suburb in which the 
school was situated was not very attractive. The school 
was comparatively new, having been launched on its per- 
ilous career by the devoted enthusiasm of a few men. 
Chief among these was its first principal, D. S. Went- 
worth, who had literally died of overwork, just before 
the colonel: was called ; and Dr. Champlain, a prominent 
citizen, who for many years put his public before his 
private interests, and at no inconsiderable sacrifice up- 
held the school thru. all difficulties. The trouble, was 
that the people of Englewood were not ready. for the 
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movement; only a half dozen men saw the need of such 
a school at all, and the Cook county commissioners 
elected by these people felt that to spend money for the 
normal was to spend it in an unpopular cause. Every 

. 





> Colonel Parker in his Study. 
Photograph taken for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL in 1894. 


dollar had to be fought, bled, and died for. Even after 
the people, aroused by the continual strife, began to 
look into the matter, to send their children to the school, 
and.to be favorably impressed, the politicians remained 
of the opinion that they could well afford to skimp the 
normal without loss of prestige. At the time Colonel 
Parker was put in charge there happened to be a liberal- 
minded board of education in control, who, faithful to 
the memory of Mr. Wentworth, and struck with the 
pathos of his early death, were determined that he should 
have a worthy successor. 

For a while, all went well, and Colonel Parker had 
time to get the school thoroly in hand before the storm 


broke. 
Plans a Truly Professional School. 


The colonel’s intention was fixed to make of the Cook 
County normal a professional training school, second to 
none 1n the country. He found a small training class of 
about forty pupils and a practice school of two rooms 
with one grade teacher. The school was hampered by 
being obliged to do high school work, as well as profes- 
sional work, a fact which, of course, made it difficult to 
devote the necessary time to pedagogics. In his report 
to the board of education, January 1, 1885, Colonel 
Parker demanded that the standard of admission be 
raised, and none but those who had had a high school 
education or its equivalent be admitted to the normal. 
This, of course, provoked much opposition. In every 
school board is to be found at least one member whose 
sympathies are all with the young girl trying to fit her- 
self to be a teacher rather than with the children whom 
she will have to teach. Such men are always endeavor- 
ing to make it easy to obtain a teacher’s certificate. The 
colonel had a long, trying struggle, but finally succeeded. 
His next step, for which also he was sharply criticised, 
was to abolish the high school department connected 
with the normal. 

But the real bitterness of the long contest began when 
he attempted to weed out his teachers, to displace hon- 
ored old parasites that had long adhered in peace to the 
trunk of the tree of knowledge, very comfortable, appar- 
ently harmless, but adding Jess than nothing to the life 
of the tree. Despite his warm human sympathies, Col- 
onel Parker has. always. been a keen, if appreciative, 
critic of the work of those who serve under him. His 
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great battle is for the children ; for them the best is not 
too good, and the mediocre is to be tolerated only so long 
as the best is not to be had. 


p The Politician’s Protege. 

In the attempt to remove a teacher whose work 
he characterized as “show-work” he ran directly counter 
to a local politician whose friend this teacher was. The 
politician, accustomed to having his wishes consulted, 
requested that the teacher retain her position. Colonel 
Parker retorted that if she stayed he should resign ; he 
could not be responsible for the school if he had to work 
with incompetent assistants. The majority of the board 
upheld Colonel Parker. .To them uninfluenced by per- 
sonal friendship, it probably was quite clear that for 
their principal to resign for such a cause would reflect 
scant credit upon the board. They endeavored to make 
a compromise, and transferred the immediate cause of 
the trouble to another school, whose principal, inspired 
perhaps by Colonel Parker’s success, promptly reported 
her as incompetent. Whereupon she was removed to a 
third school, from which came the same report, thus 
justifying Colonel Parker’s judgment. However, she 
taught for many more years in the Chicago public schools, 
thus justifying the influential gentleman’s confidence in 
his own powers, and hers in the value of his friendship. 


The Contest of “Agamemnon and Achilles.” 


Altho the colonel had succeeded in establishing for 
himself a most important right, to select or reject his 
own teachers, he had also succeeded in making an active 
and implacable enemy. Mr. Charles Thornton, the active 
citizen just referred to, was a lawyer, a politician, of 
some local prominence, and a college-bred man. He was 
by nature fitted to be the opponent of a man like Col. 
Parker. His training led him to believe in the old aca- 
demic ideals of education, and he was probably honestly 
unable to see what the colonel was trying todo. His pro- 
fession led him to justify himself in every art of attack 
and defense, and his political creed was utterly at vari- 
ance with all that the colonel believed in. For fifteen 
years the long struggle between the two men interested 
and for the most part amused the people of Chicago. 
Unable at first to treat the subject as of any serious 
moment, the people were nevertheless compelled to think 
a little about this normal school, and finally to express 
themselves in no doubtful fashion in regard to the inad- 
visability of interfering with it. Cartoons appeared from 
time to time in the daily papers representing Mr. Thorn- 
ton as Agamemnon and Col. Parker as Achilles, with the 
world of Chicago celebrities and officials looking on with 
a good deal of interest and some dismay. The matter 
would have been of little importance were it not that 
in the persons of these men two ideals were really strug- 
gling for supremacy, and as their struggle went, so went 
the schools of one of the great cities of the world, turn- 
ing out so many thousands of children a year. In the 
fifteen years that meant as many men and women influ- 
enced far within as to their very springs of conduct, 
by the ideals held by one or the other of these two men. 

; Thornton’s Exams. 

One of the great battles of this long war was fought 
in 1891, when the Cook county board of education ap- 
pointed two of its members, Dr. Walden and Charles S. 
Thornton, to visit the Normal schoo] and see if the results 
there justified Col. Parker’s claims for his methods. As 
Dr. Walden was absent, Mr. Thornton alone performed 
the task, and made a report to the board of education 
which was printed and circulated all over the United 
States. The investigation was a marvel of ingenuity. 
In the language of the report, “The results indicate lack 
of training of the perceptive powers, inability to concen- 
trate attertion, confused thought and incorrect expres- 
sion,” a summing up which appears almost dramatically 
self-restrained when we read the examination on which it 
was based, Among other things, pupils had been requested 
— an essay upon the horse, with the following 

ts: 
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“A horse has a tail.” 

“A horse has one tail and four feet.” 

“A horse is very strong. I like to go riding with our, horse, 
he is so geatle.” 

“A horse has a tail and 4 feet and head.” 

The trouble was the report was too clever ; it overshot 
its mark. The educational journals, both those for and 
those against Col. Parker, refused to believe such strong 
statements, however authoritatively set forth. They 
remarked that either the children must be imbecile, or 
something was the matter with the examination. The 
truth was both ways: The five children whose essays 
were given in the report were all acknowledged defec. 
tives. Thecolonel’s warm heart went out with added 
tenderness to such unfortunate children, and his peda 
gogical brain told him they were excellent material for 
physiological observation. Therefore there were always 
several in the school, and Mr. Thornton had chosen to 
examine five of them as representative pupils. 


Examination by an Expert. 

But there was still much in the report which could not 
be explained. Accordingly the county superintendent 
of schools, Orville T. Bright, undertook to examine in 
his turn. His report was a denial in toto of all that Mr. 
Thornton’s had set forth. 
of an assertion Mr. Thornton had made, that of the grad- 
uates of the Normal Practice school who entered the 
Englewood high school in 1893, only six maintained their 
grade, while twenty lost it. Mr. Bright, who had béen 
principal of the high school for that year, from the 
fuller records at his command, proved that this was not 
true, and that the normal graduates in the high school 
did better than the graduates of other grammar schools, 

But it was said that Mr. Bright was influenced by his 
strong friendship for Col. Parker in his report, as much 
as Mr. Thornton was prejudiced in his, and it was pro- 
posed that Dr. Walden, the member of the board origi- 
nally appointed to serve with Mr. Thornton as the visit- 
ing committee, make still a third examination. He did 
so, with the most disastrous results, altho the examina- 
tion was after the most approved pattern, and given 
equally to all. It was proposed to discontinue the school 
and save Cook county $40,000 a year. 


Opposition Vanquished. 

At the next meeting of the board of education, how- 
ever, Mr. Bright had a report tomake. He had sent Dr. 
Walden’s questions to fourteen schools, the best in Chi- 
cago and Cook county. They all failed as signally as 
did the Normal. He had solicited the opinion of leading 
educators all over the country on Dr. Walden’s questions, 
and all without exception had condemned them as emi- 
nently unfair. 

Then the people of Englewood, where the school is 
located, came together in mass meeting and expressed 
themselves. They said they did not intend to have 
this persecution of the school they were learning to value, 
goon. The school stood. 


Becomes Famous in Spite of Difficulties. 


With the exception of annual attempts to cut Col. 
Parker’s salary, to reduce the appropriation, to refuse 
necessary repairs and alterations, and pitched battles 
over every new teacher added to the faculty and every 
new department opened, the school went on fairly 
prosperously, increasing its classes and its efficiency, and 
becoming more and more famous thruout the educational 
world, until, in 1896, the Cook county commissioners 
announced that they could not afford to support it 
any longer, and offered it as a gift to the city of Chicago. 

The city, in its rapid growth, had indeed been steadily 
narrowing the limits and the income of the county out- 
side of the city. Englewood, originally ‘a suburb, was 
now a closely built section of Chicago proper. It was 
true that the school was really within the city limits, was 
educating the children of the city, and ought to belong 
to and be supported by the city. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Thornton, then a member ot the Chicago board of educa- 
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tian as he had been formerly a member of the county 
poard, advised strongly against the acceptance of the 
ift, His report of his former examination of the normal 
was reprinted and given to all the members of the board. 
The rebutting reports were not. Many conservative 
members of the board wished simply to keep out of a 
fight that in the past had proved so bitter and enduring. 
The overwhelming sentiment was in favor of refusing 
the gift. Then the county comunissioners said if the city 
would not support the school it should not be supported 
at all, and to make their statement good, refused to pay 
any salaries or any money for running expenses after 
January 1, 1897. From that date until June 1897, the 
teachers went entirely, without pay, and they and a few 
devoted friends met the necessary expenses of the school 
out of their private pockets. In many cases this meant 
great personal hardship, to which was added temptation. 
For the fame of the normal school faculty, carefully 
chosen and trained, tried in all manner of storm and stress, 
had gone abroad over the land, and offers from schools 
and colleges all over the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain came pouring in. To the everlasting honor of 
those devoted teachers, not one wavered in his loyalty. 


Re-Elected Under Fire, 


After six months of unceasing agitation, of plot and 
counter-plot, in which it finally came to be clear that the 
educational and right-minded forces of Chicago were 
solidly in favor of Colonel Parker and his school, the city 
took over the normal, paid all back bills, and found a 
pride in having a great training school from which to 
draw its teachers. It looked as tho the colonel’s troubles 
were at an end. It was not so, however. In June, 1898, 
Mr. Thornton, being corporation counsel of the city and 
in close political relationship to the mayor, it was pro- 
posed not to re-elect, Colonel’Parker as principal of the 
normal school. In the very midst of the fight Colonel 
Parker, who felt that this was a personal issue, unlike 
the fight for the maintenance at a high level of the 
school, and for the right of its principal as establishing 
educational precedence, set sail with his wife, who was 
very ill, for Honolulu. He did not know the results of 
the election until several weeks after it took place. 

In the meanwhile, as usual, the city was mightily 
stirred, and as usual, the press all over the country took 
a hand in the matter. Finally, as before, Mr. Thornton 
overshot his mark, for he used the mayor’s name in ad- 
vising a member of the school board how to vote, where- 
upon the member promptly resigned, publicly assigning 
his reasons therefor. The mayor resented this action 
on the part of Mr. Thornton, and as publicly proclaimed 
his neutrality in the matter, and, to make his words good, 
permitted Colonel Parker to be re-elected. 


The Chicago Institute is Founded, 


The next year was full of petty annoyances, with the 
papers constantly proclaiming that it was the colonel’s 
last year in charge of the nermal, when suddenly, in June, 
1899, their words were proved true in a most unexpected 
manner. For the colonel resigned the principalship of 
the school in order to take control of the richly endowed 
Chicago Institute of Pedagogy. 

This is a school for the training of teachers, founded 
and endowed by Mrs. Emmons Blaine, a daughter of 
Cyrus McCormick, a well-known and_public-spirited 
Chicagoan who at his death bequeathed her a fortune ; 
and a daughter-in-law of the American statesman, James 
G. Blaine. Mrs. Blaine had been for years a warm friend 
of Colonel and Mrs. Parker, and had often watched with 
pain the difficulties that beset the path of the normal 
school. Believing thoroly in the ideas there set forth, 
she determined to found-a school -wherein they could 
have untrammeled expression.. She had urged the plan 
upon the colonel for several years before he finally con- 
sented, and. then it was largely because he wanted to make 
the most of what he felt were his few remaining years 
of activity, and to leave a realized concrete ideal to influ- 
ence future generations. To do this, he felthe must work 
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swiftly, and with as little waste of energy as possible. 
But this great opportunity came to him, as had all his 
opportunities, mixed with keenest pain, for that summer 
his wife, who had been heart and soul with him in his 
work, died, but not before she knew somewhat of the 
great plans he was forming. The work into which the 
lonely man had to plunge at once was his best friend, 
and, together with the habit of years, helped him to sink 
himself and his sorrow in wholesome labor for others. 


Faculty and Equipment of Chicago Institute. 


The teachers who had worked so faithfully with him 
that his ideals were theirs and theirs were his, he took 
with him to the new school. Twenty out of the thirty- 
three teachers at the normal resigned soon after the 
colonel and accepted positions in the new school. Altho 
this was not yet built, they were put at once upon liberal 
salaries, and sent all over the world, each one to perfect him- 
self in his specialty in that place which would offer him 
the best advantages. Inthe meantime, a tract of ground 
was bought for $425,000, and an architect set to work at 
once on plans for a model school building, with gym- 
nasiums, laboratories, and museums. At this writing, 
the colonel is still at work upon his plans for the school 
and in active correspondence with his teachers in Ger- 
many, England, Japan, Norway, Greece, and in different 
universities in the United States. 

The Chicago institute will consist in the main of two 
branches a practice and a training school. The practice 
school will be called the academic department, and will 
contain all grades, from the kindergarten, thru the high 
school and two years of college work, called the Junior 
college. One branch of this school will be located in the 
slums and will show what a properly equipped and man- 
aged public school can do for the overcoming of the slum 
evil. 

The pedagogic school aims to fit teachers for kinder- 
garten, elementary, and scientific schools, besides offering 
facilities for the training of specialists in the various de- 
partments. 

At the normal, one great source of strength was the 
summer school, open to teachers from all over the coun- 
try. These summer schools will also be a feature of the 
Chicago institute, and will be a means for making its 
work familiar to the teachers of other schools. 


A High Professional Standard. 


A noteworthy point is that, as stated by the prelimin- 
ary announcement, “There will be no regular time for 
graduation. Students before graduating may be re- 
quired to teach for a limited time in positions where 
their work can be inspected by members of the faculty. 
Graduation will depend upon the endorsement of the 
faculty for efficiency in teaching. Under no 
circumstances will (teachers’) certificates be issued ‘until 
the faculty is convinced of the students’ ability to teach 
successfully in some specified grade, department, or 
school.” 

The ideal which has just been struggled for, bled for, 
lived for, and which is now, apparently, about to be real- 
ized towards the close of a faithful and strenuous life, is 
the ideal of character-building as the true aim of educa- 
tion, as contrasting with knowledge-getting as the false, 
but hitherto predominant aim. The school has hereto- 
fore been supposed to form character by the way, as the 
student pressed forward for knowledge. Colonel Parker’s 
belief is that character and usefulness come first, and 
that knowledge is only one means to that end. 

He is convinced that character can only be made in 


freedom, and that knowledge which does not bear fruit - 


in service to others is barren knowledge and will sooner 


or. later wither and die. Therefore, he proclaims the ° 


principle. that education should be for citizenship ; that 
the school should be an ideal community, and that every 


child should, to the best of his ability, exercise the func- - 


tions of citizenship. . 
Since he considers that education should be, from first 
(Continued on page 322,) 
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The Educational Duty of Colleges. 


It is an incalculably precious advantage to a young 
man in the years when his character is forming if he can 
come in contact with living examples of noble manhood. 
That college is the best which takes this idea at its full 
value and translates it intoa governing principle not 
only of courses of study, but also of its method of 
choosing instructors. By “best” we mean the most 
efficient educative agency ; for we have no patience with 
the attempts made to turn the college into a training 
mill for specialists. Let the universities make learning 
their great purpose, that is their proper business; the 
colleges must adhere to the educational program and 
place the building, strengthening, and ennobling of char- 
acter above mere intellectual acquisition. 

College courses in their fundamental lines must recog- 
nize the importance of giving young men and young 
women right conceptions of life. While allowing a cer- 
tain amount of freedom as regards electives they must 
nevertheless lay down fixed rules governing proportion 
and making sure of the educational efficiency of each in- 
dividual’s course. There is something radically wrong 
with an institution whose graduates do not possess the 
power of rising above the sordid activity of the commer- 
cial world, estimating the worth of a man by the number 
of dollars he is reputed to possess ; something sugges- 
tive of unutterable barrenness if the young men and 
women they send out into life are devoid of humanitarian 
ideals, lacking in appreciation of the highest privileges 
of modern civilization. 

Ww 


The Thought of the New Education. 


The new education is new because it is based on a 
newer, that is to say, a more adequate interpretation of 
human life than any that has ever been given before. The 
dominant thought of the intellectual life of the present 
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age (and by this term is meant the last quarter of the 
century) is the principle of evolution. All domains have 
been penetrated by the specific form of thought arising 
from this comprehensive idea; science, art, religion, so- 
cial statics, and education are conceived of as being in 
a state of process. The world is recognized as having 
been and still continuing to be in a process of growth. 

The Creator is now conceived of as revealing himself 
as an immanent energy. What we regard as the corporal 
world is also a revelation of Him whose true nature is 
more adequately exhibited in the mental world. — By this 
is meant that nature and spirit are stages in the evolu- 
tion of that Life which is identical with itself, no matter 
what form it may assume. 

The problem of education must be considered in the 
light of this conception of evolution. The history of 
mankind shows that the law of selection prevailing in 
nature has given way to the law of reason. The law of 
the survival of the fittest is giving way to the law of re- 
demption, or of spiritualizing man and rescuing him from 
the domain of material nature. 

Each man is a member of a spiritual community ; he 
is preceded by countless generations ; he is an inheritor 
of the ages; he isa educated if he has appropriated his 
spiritual inheritance, if he is a member of the spiritual 
community of the human race. He began in nature, a 
further expression of the indwelling Life of.the universe; 
both man and nature have a common origin. In his en- 
vironment man finds a ministry to his needs, because both 
spring from the same source. 

The study of nature is needful to reveal man to him- 
self, because both are expressions of the thought of the 
universe. This explains the mystery of the sea, the 
mountains, and the skies. Nature is not only man’s 
friend, but his teacher. This Wordsworth declares when 
he speaks of receiving from 

“The meanest flower—thoughts that lie too deep for tears.” 


In the newer conception of education the study of 
nature is to form a conspicuous part in order that the 
child may feel the force of his environment. 

The new education considers “life” to be. more than 
“meat.” It denies that the school has as its chief end 
the preparation of man to get a living. The dissatisfac- 


“Chicago Institute. —Col. F. W. Parker, Président.” 
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tion felt by thousands with their lives arises from not 


being able to realize from possessed utilities the happiness 
supposed to be in them. Life must be interpreted large- 
ly; it has a large meaning ; it is a reflection, an expres- 
sion of the “indwelling life.” To come into relation with 
spiritual things grows to be a demand at last ; the spirit 
that is in nature is first interpreted and then the spirit 
that isin himself. To find in his environment what will 
minister to his highest needs is the explanation of the 
efforts made by mankind since the world began; the 
bringing of this thought into the school-room has modified 
the aim of the teacher at all events, if not the course of 


study. 
mM 


Teaching a Devotion. 


For many years the desire has been that teaching 
should be recognized as a profession. It has seemed to 
a large number that it was considered as a business 
merely. But is itnot a fact that most schools are knowl- 
edge shops? If true, the so-called teacher is a dispen- 
ser of knowledge and his occupation is a trade. But 
there is a protest on the part of the intelligent, in and 
out of the school-room, against making teaching a trade. 

Efforts have been made to rank teaching among the 
professions in order to overcome the shop-keeper prin- 
ciple. Thus far they have not found much practical sup- 
port. One thing is sure, merely calling teaching a pro- 
fession is not sufficient, even if the name should be forced 
by law upon the work done in theschool-room. The first 
result to be obtained is prevalence of a professional spirit. 
That, however, cannot be expected to develop as long as 
the majority of those who enter upon teaching are 
weighted down with the thought that their chief busi- 
ness is to impart certain knowledges. 

Teaching of the nobler sort is a devotion to the highest 
interests of the pupil, and it is not wholly confined to the 
school-room. The true teacher is a humanitarian ; he 
labors for the good of humanity, confining his efforts to 
persons usually under twenty-one years of age; the 
mother gives her heart and mind to the child’s welfare 
for seven years; the elementary school takes him for 
another seven, and the secondary school and the college 
for still another seven. 

When the work of the great body of teachers is 
marked by devotedness to the moral, mental, social and 
physical good of youth there is some likelihood that it 
will be recognized as a profession. The feature that al- 
ways has and always will distinguish it is devotion; no 
man who does not desire to benefit another can succeed 
as a teacher. The pupil, in considering in after years 
the work of a real teacher, does not recall that he learned 
acertain thing from him, as the management of frac- 
tions or percentage, but that this man gave his efforts to 
the moral and intellectual advancement of his pupils. 

The effort to have teaching ranked as.a profession need - 
not be discouraged, but as the basal idea is a devotion to 

the advancement of another; that must stand forever 
prominent. . Education is. the effect of truth upon the 


mind. of man ; by truth-is meant that knowledge whose : 
“comprehension. will place. a person: ‘on: higher moral ‘and 
intellectual grounds. 
» ‘thé-mind is the: thing that’ the, v 


in knowledges into - 
st number of teachers 
undertake; if there was not a power of self-education 
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edge and employs it in the moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of the pupil, the school would be a failure. 

But it is no excuse for the teacher’s making knowledge- 
accumulation the basal idea instead of advancement ; he 
cannot excuse himself for lacking in devotion to the high 
interests of young humanity before him and, move on the 
level of the tradesman who sells his wares for so much 
money. The real teacher employs truth to uplift and 
benefit the heart and mind of youth. The only explana- 
tion why so many pursue work in the school-room at 
small wages. is that it has its own compensation, as all 
noble devotion was made to have. 

SF 


The Farmers and the Schools. 


The farmers of Macon county, Illinois, held a very 
profitable meeting recently at Decatur. They discussed 
cows, hay, sheep, and other topics usually supposed to 
be first and foremost in the minds of the cultivators of 
the soil; and also the country schools. This topic was ~ 
handled by a teacher, Mr. David Felmy, who had been 
a farmer. Here are some things he said : 

“Tf a boy comes to Decatur to school he probably stays 
away from the farm; if he goes to college he is sure to stay 
away.” 

“There are not two dozen students at Champaign [the state 
university] studying agriculture.” 

“All the finer flowers that can be grown in our latitude 
should be grown in our school yards. The arithmetic and the 
bookkeeping, the geology, geography, etc., should center about 
the farm.” 

There is indeed a great problem before the farmers. 
Thirty counties fell off in population because the boys 
went into the cities to live : the girls are educated at the 
high schools and refuse to marry farmers. There seems 
to be two influences antagonistic to the farmer : 

(1) He cannot get money enough on the farm to live 
as he thinks, or rather as his wife and daughters have ' 
made up their minds is needful for their happiness. 

(2) There is a lack of social and civilizing influences. 

With the first of these it is not so easy to deal—but 
in our opinion it will be met by joining two or more farms 
together under the management of one man who has 
brains and a special training. To meet the second prob- 
lem we think the teacher will have a prominent part ; he 
must be the social and civilizing leader ; he must be 
more than a hearer of recitations, 

And then must there not be something nobler before 
the minds of the farmers’ sons than the glitter of the 
American dollar? At present the American ‘people are 
crazy for money and exciting amusements. That is why 
there are so many abandoned farms. 

ag 

From present appearances the “vacation school ” 
movement will assume larger proportions this year than 
ever. Chicago seems to favor the idea immensely. Ten 

years will see the schools in continuous session the year 
round. Ten years more will bring the teachers and the 
people sbout the schools into social contact. 

Education i is a-business prvposition, To get senate of 
the right kind you have to spend money ; to get results © 
of another kind you need ‘only to refuse to spend money. 
A standing example of niggatdlinés’ in Schoo! appropria- 
tions is the. state .of. Kentucky which, according to the 
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Jast census stood No. 9 among the states in respect to 
number of children of school age, and in point of expen- 
ditures for school purposes was ranked 42, with an outlay 
of $333,250 to teach more than half a million children. 
Under the circumstances it is not surprising to find that 
the state has 183,851 illiterate whites and 110,000 illiter- 
ate negroes. This unlettered population is not confined to 
the mountain region but is, on the contrary, most numer- 
ous in the neighborhood of the large towns along the 
Ohio. It is a standing menace to the welfare of the 
state. 

- Nor is Kentucky the only sinner. 

It appears that Charlotte Bronte entered the school 
at Castleton, at the age of eight, on Aug. 10, 1824, when 
entry was made in the register : 

“Writes indifferently. Ciphers a little and works neatly. 
Knows nothing of grammar, geography, history, or accomplish- 
ments. Altogether clever of her age, but knows nothing sys- 
tematically. Left school June 1, 1825.—Governess.” 

It is a good question whether she would have distin- 
guished herself if she had been put thru the ordinary 
regular primary and grammar school course of to-day. 
There are reasons to doubt it. 

It has been suggested at various times in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL that Ruskin’s splendid diction was not a suffi- 
cient claim to a high place among the thinkers of the age. 
This is what Mr. Stillman says of Ruskin : 

“ My acquaintance with Ruskin lasted, with varying degrees 
of intimacy and some interruptions, till 1870, when it was ter- 
minated by a trivial personal incident to which his morbid 
state of mind at the time gave an undue importance. We sep- 
arated more and more widely in our opinions on art in later 
years, and the differences came to me reluctantly ; for my rev- 
erence for the man was never to be shaken, while my study of 
art showed me finally that, however correct his views of the 
ethics of art might be, from the point of view of pure art he 
was entirely mistaken, and all that his influence had done for 
me had to be undone before any true progress could be made. 
What little I had learned from the artists I knew had been in 
the main correct, and had aided to show me the true road ; but 


the teaching of ‘Modern Painters,’ and of Ruskin himself later, 
was in the end fatal to the career to which I was then devoted.” 





An observing agent in his letter points out what will 
be agreed to by every principal—the best teachers are the 
readers of educational journcls. There must be a reason 
for this. Teaching is a work that demands continual 
replenishing of teaching materials. The lamp that 
gives a bright light must be supplied with oil. It is not 
mere arithmetic that the teacher needs but more skill 
alertness, sympathy, enthusiasm, and tact. These come 
largely from familiarity with school-room work, and one 
of the very best means is to read of such work in educa- 
tional papers. The teacher who has no need of an edu- 
cational journal is on the brink of a failure and does not 
know it. 





Chicago Institute. View from playground. 
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Colonel Parker, the Man and Educational Reformer. 
(Continued from page 319.) 


to last, continuous evolution of self-governnent, he hag 
abolished the system of marking pragress by per cents,, 
and done away with rewards and punishments. He calls 
these things bribery and corruption, and says they are 
the offspring of tyranny and the fruitful parents of more 
tyranny. 

Seldom has it been given to man so nearly to realize 
his own ideal of work and of his own fitness for it. Ag 
one looks at his life, it is plain that as his abilities in- 
creased, so did his opportunities. Even his struggles 
have had the effect of interesting thousands where other- 
wise only hundreds would have responded to his enthu- 
siasm ; it has made zealous converts out of friends, and 
induced many to live up to ideals which otherwise might 
have remained in the attic of the mind, high but useless, 
As for his personal fitness for his work, few who know 
his conception of the sort of person who should be the 
teacher of teachers can doubt that it has also been given 
him in large measure to realize this inmost ideal. As he 
has said : 

“The teacher of teachers should be a great teacher in every 
sense of the word. He should be an earnest, devoted, open- 
minded student of education, with unbounded faith in possibil- 
ities ; a person of marked wisdom, ready to abandon the use- 
less and adopt the useful ; one not chained by prejudice, nor 
controlled by caprice ; a person who “ inherits the earth” thru 
meekness and willingness to listen and understand, and who 
has, at the same time, the firmness and courage to withstand 
wrong public opinion and personal influence. The one thing 
above all by which the teacher of teachers exerts a powerful 
influence is the spirit in which he works. If he betrays a gen- 
uine hunger and thirst after righteousness, if he shows meek- 
ness and openness, and an overmastering love for children and 
all mankind, then his spirit passes over to his students, and in- 
spires them to the best work of which they are capable.” 


In these words we have the man communing with his 
own soul, and unconsciously painting himself as, in spite 
of all surface contradictions, he really is. 


GF 


National Meeting of Superintendents. II. 
(Continued frem THE SCHOOL JouRNAL for March 1o.) 


As Dr. Emerson E. White had publicly suggested that 
that there were efforts under way which might result in 
crippling the work of the national bureau of education by 
congressional interference, a standing committee of six 
was appointed to aid U. S. Commissioner Harris. The ear- 
nestness of the departmentin determining to prevent as- 
saults upon the bureau may be evidenced from the 
makeup of the committee, three of whom are known as 
the best managers of politics and politicians in the as- 
sociation : Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
university ; Pres. Andrew S. Draper, of the University of 
Illinois ; Supt. Newton C. Dougherty, of Peoria; Supt. 
Aaron Gove, of Denver; Pres. E. O. Lyte, of the State 
Normal school at Millersville, and State Supt. G. R. 
Glenn, of Georgia. 

In 1901 the department will again meet at Chicago. 


Editor E. O. Vaile, of Intelligence, presented resolu- 
tions in behalf of| the special committee of which he is 
the chairman, asking the N. E. A. to appropriate one 
thousand dollars annually for five years in the interest of 
spelling reform. It was suggested that a special com- 
mission should be appointed, headed by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
and composed of prominent college and literary men, to 
work out plans for the promotion of the movement. The 
sentiment of the convention was evidently opposed to the 
matter. Not even the motion to refer the resolution to 
the N. E. A., without recommendation, could be carried. 
A vote of 93 to 71 tabled the whole question for another 
year. 





“Difficulties give way to dili ence,” and disease germs and 
—— humors disappear when Hood's Sarsaparilla is faithfully 
taken. 4 Sighs ; : 
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Boer Resistance Waning. 


During the past few days a lull has occurred in the 
military operations in South Africa. There have been 
many reports as to the plans of Gen. Roberts, but no can 
tell exactly what will be the next move, as that prudent 
officer is not in the habit of taking the public into his 
confidence for the benefit of the enemy. 

‘Since the occupation of Bloemfontein by the British 
the opposition to them in the Orange Free State has 
practically collapsed. A division of the British army 
has occupied Springfontein and the whole line of railroad 
south of Bloemfontein is reported open. Gen. Gatacre 
lately sent a mounted force from that point to Spring- 
field, forty miles to the east, but not much opposition was 
expected. Hundreds of Free Staters are said to have 
laid down their arms. 

About every day brings a report of the relief of Mafe-— 
king, and the next brings its denial. Col. Plumer’s 
Rough Riders are only a short distance from the town 
and a relief force under Gen. Methuen is working its way 
north. At last accounts it was somewhere near the 
Vaal river. 

Lord Salisbury’s reply tothe offer of the United States 
government to intervene in behalf of peace is not now 
interpreted as a rebuff to our government, but as a notice 
to European powers that Great Britain will settle the 
affair with the Boers without foreign aid. He gives no- 
tice also that the Boers must not expect independence. 
President Kruger evidently wanted just such a reply in 
order to rouse his countrymen to fiercer resistance. There 
are signs, however, that they are getting tired of the 
war and it would not be surprising if their campaign 
should collapse suddenly. ; 


Why a Warship Went to China. 


The navy department has lately denied the report of 
the sensational press that serious trouble with China was 
imminent. Secretary Long explains that the report 
grew out of the action of the navy department in direct- 
ing Admiral Watson, who is in command of the naval 
forces in the Philippines, to send a warship to the port 
of Taku, at the mouth of the Pei-Ho river. This was 
done because serious attacks had been made on Amer- 
ican missionaries in Shan-Tung by the “Boxers,” a 
powerful and anti-foreign league of Chinese. 








Bulgaria to Move for Independence. 


The government organs at Sofia show signs that Prince 
Ferdinand contemplates the declaration of Bulgarian in- 
dependence and the assumption by himself of the royal 
title. He has promoted love for Russia in every way 
possible ; most of the civil officials have been replaced by 
those trained in Russian academies. The Bulgarian 
army is inspected semi-annually by members of the 
Russian general staff. It is asserted in Vienna that the 
moment the affairs of the insurgents in Macedonia 
assume a violent aspect the move toward independence 
will be made by the sending of a Bulgarian army to the 
support of the Albanians, on which occasion Russia is 
expected to keep Austria-Hungary and Turkey quiet. 


Pan-American Conference to be Held. 


Favorable replies have been received from ‘all the 
nearer American republics to the formal suggestion re- 
cently made by the United States that a congress of all 
the independent governments. on this continent be held, 
similar to the Pan-American conference which met in 
Washington in 1889. It is expected that this meeting 
will-be held in the city of Mexico, hegsaning 4 in February 
or March, 1901, np 

If one of the chief objects of the coming meeting is 
achieved frequent repetitions of the conference at stated 
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intervals will be provided for, and all the republics wil 
eventually act as hosts for the international gathering. 
The relations of the United States to the southern re- 
publics are friendly in spite of the efforts of some European 
powers to make them believe that our government has 
designs against them. 


Russia to Silteirsh the Calendar. 


The chronological disagreement between Russia and 
all the great nations of Europe, owing to the retention 
of the Julian calendar, has become an increasing nui- 
sance on account of the nation’s growing relations with 
western Europe. Hitherto the Russian calendar has 
been twelve days behind ; it has rec2ntly dropped another 
day behind. 

A committee of Russian scientists have proposed a 
common year of 365 days and leap years of 366 days. 
The system is so near the real solar year that no more 
than one day’s difference can occur in 100,000 years. If 
the Protestant states of the West do not ‘adopt this sys- 
tem and Russia does, the latter instead of being thirteen 
days behind will be one day in advance now and two days 
in advance in 1920. The committee proposes also the 
renaming of March “ Peace,” in honor of The Hague con- 
ference. 


es: + Death of Thomas K. Beecher. 


The Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, brother of Henry Ward 
Beecher, whe died recently in Elmira, N. Y., was consid- 
ered by many the most original thinker of that famous 
family. Lyman Beecher, the father of the ten Beechers 
is reported to have said that Thomas was the flower of 
the family. 

Several years ago Thomas Beecher demolished a sci- 
entific text-book, written by a well-known man and used 
extensively in the schools. He pointed out inaccuracies 
in statement and false reasoning until he completely rid- 
dled the work. In his early days he studied mechanics, 
and at one time ran a locomotive from Buffalo to New 
York. In the early stages of his ministry he used to re- 
pair sewing machines for the women of his flock. He 
could repair a watch and at his own request was made 
custodian of the Elmira town elock. 


San Jacinto Mountain Sinks. 


It has been discovered that a part of San Jacinto 
mountain in California has slipped into a subterranean 
cavern. Territory covering 600 acres, at one elevation 
of 4,000 feet was dislodged by the earthquake of last 
Christmas, and slipped 150 feet lower than it had previ- 
ously stood for centuries. “The face of the new valley is 
thickly traversed with fissures and cracks varying from an 
inch to six feet across, and it is not possible to see the 
bottom nor to sound the depths by throwing stones into 
them. 


Self-Government for Cuba. 


Elihu Root, secretary of war, has just returned froma 
visit to the provinces of Havana, Mantazas, and Pinar del 
Rio, Cuba. He says that the United States govern- 
ment proposes to turn the government over to the 
Cubans and the municipal elections that will probably 
take place in May will be the first step in that direction. 
The island seems to be assured of a bright future. 


Warning to the Boers. 


Sir Alfred Milner. left Cape Town recently, and it is 
said that he has gone to Bloemfontein to consult with 
Lord Roberts on an important matter, This is believed 
to be the threat of the Boers to blow up Johannesburg 
and the mines. A proclamation is in preparation which _ 
it is believed will be to the effect that the destruction of 
the town will be regarded as warranting a claim for com- 
pensation, and justifying a levy upon private. property of 
of the Boers should the resources of the republic prove 
insufficient. 








Letters. 


Method of Teaching Sight-Singing. III. 


The psychological principles upon which present sight- 
singing methods are based-are sound, altho too narrow 
in statement to cover more than the earlier steps ; but it 
is after all the practical pedagogics of the subject that 
is most worth studying. As long as a certain ferment 
exists regarding methods of teaching any subject as read- 
ing, number, geography or music, the tendency will be to 
eliminate processes that are seen to be superfluous, and to 
evolve those methods that are direct. Take reading, for 
example. It was not so many years ago that children 
were taught the alphabet, both orally and by letter, and 
possibly its divisions into vowels and consonants, also the 
sounds of the vowels which were recited parrot like as 
a, di, 4,4, é, é, 1,1, etc., before words were presented ; and 
when ‘the time came to teach words, there were a lot of 
meaningless syllables as ab, ad, etc., mixed up with 
real words. It is now apparent that much time was lost 
in teaching reading in the old way. First, because so 
many elements were taught before the child could use 
them, and second, because the alphabet and the arbitrary 
syllables so taught were meaningless. 

Various plans for teaching reading have been elaborated 
during the past few years which are known as the word, 
the sentence, and the phonic method, but thru each, and in 
fact thru all the writings upon the subject there moves 
the idea that from the very first step in reading, the child 
must get some meaning out of the language symbols he 
learns. He is, for instance, interested in some object as 
a book, a chair, a leaf, and then he is introduced to the 
symbols that stand for the object—picture symbols and 
language symbols. His interest is kept up until all the 
symbols of speech are mastered, because each new combi- 
nation of words means something which is linked with 
his exveriences and interests. 

Now let us follow a similar line of thought upon the 
teaching of vocal music. Music is a language capable of 
giving expression to human feelings and emotions, and 
by its union with words to greatly inhance their meaning. 
It has striking similarities to the language of speech and 
striking differences. 








Perhaps the latter are not often pointed out clearly. 


Speech in its last analysis is sound. So is music. The 
written form of speech consists of arbitrary symbols that 
represent sound, and so does the written form of music. 

But speech forms have grown up primarily as a means 
of communication, and symbolization in the form of writ- 
ten and printed words exists for the same reason. Here 
the language of music fails, not in intent, for certainly he 
who writes down his musical thought does so that others 
may be influenced by it to feel the same emotion that 
gave it form in his mind; but the significance of music 
disassociated from words iselusive. Music is subjective. 
We get that meaning from it which we put into it. 
Words suggest definite mental images of things, actions, 
qualities. Not so the musical phrase ; but it may call 
up more or less definite images thru the operation of the 
laws of association of ideas. Music then is sound, and 
not necessarily articulate as are the sounds of speech. 
- Now the sound elements of language are co-ordinated in 
certain ways that they may express thought ; the sound 
elements of music that they may express melody and 
rhythm. Rhythm can have form independent of melody. 
Rhythm is indeed universal, it pervades Nature, but me- 
lody cannot have form, independent of rhythm. Music 
sounds must be co-ordinated rhythmically, to make me- 
lody. Disconnected, unco-ordinated sounds are only the 
rough material out of which melodies are made. 

We are now face to face with the thought in music 
teaching, which should parallel that so prevalent in read- 
ing. There is obedience to the laws of grammatical 
forms in our first lessons in reading. There should be 
obedience to the laws of musical forms in our first lessons 
in note singing. Sounds should be arranged in melody 
form. The sentence either in simple form or elaborated 
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expresses thought ; the phrase (which is.a, melody) either 
alone or in elaborated form embodies.the musical idea, 

Those who have followed me thus far will easily under- 
stand why some of the methods now prevalent in school 
music may be considered unnecessary, and why they are 
meaningless in greater or less degree to the pupil. For 
instance, preparatory to exercises in melody form children 


- are drilled upon the scale until they can sing all itsinter- 


vals from dictation. But the tones as sung by the class 
do not succeed each other rhythmically, nor in a manner 
to suggest melody. 

This is not true of the scale as a whole, of course, 
That is a melody ; but the oral drill, or even the drill from 
representations of the scale, which seeks to establish 
mental concepts of intervals, is as abstract and devoid of 
musical sense as would be a corresponding drill upon the 
elements of speech. That drill of this sort has an edu- 
cational value along certain lines is not denied. So has 
similar drill upon the alphabet or tables of phonics; but 
in music it is carried on to an extent that defeats its 
purpose. 

It is assumed that if the scale and its resultant inter- 
vals are the sound elements out of which we can con- 
struct melodies, all these elements must be orally taught 
before any are combined into musical sentences. It is 
the cast off methods in English still retained in music. 
Is it interesting to children ? It is hard to understand 
how it can be. The process as they go thru it is wholly 
unlike any previous experience in music; melody and 
rhythm are unfelt. The sounds as they sing and hear 
them are not co-ordinated in any form that suggests the 
songs they have heard or knew. It is an analytic, not 
a synthetic process. It is always a test of what the pu- 
pil has in his mind, and should properly be used as such. 

The intervals should be taught in combinations that 
form melodies, and so every new step in advanee will 
link itself with those previously taken. The memorized 
rote song should be followed by a combination of symbols 
that recall its form and content, and each new melody 
should in a manner grow out of preceding ones. 

Bridgeport, Conn. FRANCIS E. HOWARD, 

(To be continued.) 





Arbor Day Composition. 

I began last year, three weeks beforehand, to interest 
my pupils in the coming Arbor day. Among other 
things I wrote on the blackboard a list of subjects appro- 
priate for Arbor day compositions. I asked each pupil 
to select some subject upon which to write and to hand 
in his composition to a special committee chosen by the 
school. This committee selected thesix most interesting 
compositions and these were read on Arbor day, when 
parents and friends were asked to visit the school. My 
list of subjects was taken from the Wisconsin “ Arbor 
Day Annual” for 1896. They are as follows: 

Tree Legends. Tropical Tree Fruits. 
Trees the Bees Visit for Honey. Furry Dwellers in Trees. 
Why We Celebrate Arbor Day. Dwellers in Hollow Trees. 


Kinds and Uses of Bark. The Various Forms of Tree 
Ideal School Grounds. Roots. 
The Age of Trees. Paper-Making from Wood. 


Kinds of Woods Used in House- Strength of Kinds of Wood. 


Building. Variety of Grain in Wood. 
The Growth of a Tree. A Ramble in the Forest. 
Wisconsin. FLORENCE HOUGHTON. 


Grasses in the Drawing Class. 

I have found preserved leaves and grasses very useful 
in my drawing class during the winter months. I get the 
ornamental grasses that grow in marshes and on the 
banks of streams and the pupils draw them nicely, I 
usually have them draw first.on tablet paper, then I give 
the pupils a piece of drawing, paper and several leaves or 
grasses of the variety they have practiced, and have 
arranged these so as to form a border, rosette, design for 
a ceiling, or piece of wall paper, and then they draw them 

This gives variety to the winter work, as I intersperse 
it with the regular drawing lessons. META LENT... 

Pennsylvania. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Important Recommendations. 


Boston, Mass.—The board of supervisors of the Boston 
schoois has submitted to the school board of education a series 
of recommendations regarding the work of the grammar schools. 
Their conclusions are as foliows: 


It is not expedient to lengthen the school year, nor to establish 
a summer term for all the schools. 

A number of vacation schools should be established to care for 
children whose parents desire it, 

The regulation for the apportionment of teachers to the schools 
should be changed, so that the maximum number of pupilstoa 
teacher should be fifty instead of fifty-six, except in the first 
grado, where it should be forty-two. 

It is not expedient to reduce the number of subjects in the 
course of study. . 

All pupils should undertake all the subjects, but they should 
not be coinpelled to pursue all the studies to the end of the course, 
when their interests would be promoted by omission and concen- 
tration. The omission recommended is not to make the work 
easier, but to make it more profitable. 

All the subjectsin the primary school course should be pursued 
daily, but exercises should not exceed twenty minutes in length. 

In the grammar school a smaller number of studies should be 
pursued at the same time than is nowthe practice. Timeshould 
be allowed for at least three study periods daily; and exercises 
should not exceed forty minutes in length. 

Grading should be so elastic as not to hinder the progress of 
any pupil. Standards of promotion and graduation should be 
adjusted to the capacity and the needs of individuals. Classes 
should be instructed individually, in groups or as a whole, accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject and the needs of the pupils. 

There should be eight grades instead of nine between the 
kindergartens and the high school. 





Against Intellectualism. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Father William J. Dalton, one of the 
original promoters of the manual training idea in Kansas Cit 
spoke recently to the pupils of the manual training hig 
school upon “ Well-rounded Education.” He stated that in 
his opinion the country is inclined to develop asort of educa- 
tion that might better be called intellectualism. This is noth- 
ing new in the world; its fruits are always evil. Itis the mark 
of an age of decadence. The greatness of Greece and Rome 
was in the days of the sturdy, plodding agriculturist, the days 
of the honest and hard working man. : 


Reform School Exhibit. 


BOONVILLE, Mo.—Specimens of class and shop work done 
by boys at the Missouri state reform school furnish part of 
the exhibit recently sent to the Paris exposition. The exhibit 
is especially strong on the manual side and will serve to show 
what can be done by apparently criminal children. All the 
clothing used in the institution is spun, woven, and cut by the 
inmates. Many of the dresses and suits of clothes which have 
been sent to Paris would do any fashionable tailor credit. A 
number of tools such as hammers, chisels, wrenches, nippers, 
and the like, all made in the shop by the boys, show the finish 
and temper of the finest workmanship. The woodwork and 
plumbingare up to the same high standard. With the exhibits 
go a great many illustrative photographs. 


Stamping Out Cigarettes. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Supt. Otis Ashmore’s annual report is 
enjoyable reading. Among other things he speaks of attention 
given to the cigarette evil as it exists among Savannah chil- 
dren. The state law has several times been invoked to punish 
dealers who habitually sell to children. A number of such un- 
scrupulous — have been arraigned in the courts and 
heavily fined, with the result that sales to young children have 
been stopped thruout the city. 


Parents’ Educational Council Organized. 

SPRINGFIELD, N. J.—The parents of this township assembled 
in the town hall one evening last month, when Supt. E. Sydney 
Ketchum made an address, urging the advantages of a Parents’ 
Educational Council in every community, to work in conjunc- 
tion with the public school system. Among other things 
Supt. Ketchum showed that there was a “new education” and 
that our present system which was mainly copied after medi- 
eval and foreign ideals was inadequate to prepare children to 
live in American society, because we are living in an age 
where life has an entirely new meaning. It wasalso shown that 
this “new education” has resulted from the fact that just re- 
cently the brightest men in our colleges and universities have 
given their thought to educational questions. BEA 

Among the reasons for organizing a Parents’ Council, Supt. 
Ketchum urged that it would tend to unite home, school, .and 
chutch in, one vast educational agency; promote .a higher 
= err of ‘the responsibilities which rest upon parents 
and teachers ; aid teachers in discovering the talents of children 
and ‘what they-are best adapted: for, and: in learning.:more of 
their’ home Jife; help: parents. to ‘understand that there is a 
standard by which te measure school, work; develop ‘an -edu- 
cational spirit,in the ‘community; and’ Help to'secure efficient 
teachéts'ahd“ittembers of the: board 6fidduéations 692 01% 
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After the discussion the council was quickly organized and 
a constitution adopted which states that the object is:— 
To bring home, school, and church into a closer relation, to 
serge a more general visitation of the schools, to study the 

est systems of education and advise the adoption of such 
modern educational ideals as seem practical, and to under- 
stand more fully the meaning of the wants, yearnings, tenden- 
cies, activities, and responsibilities of child life. 


New Principal of Normal School. 

Boston, Mass.--Wallace C. Boyden was elected head 
master of the Boston Normal school on March 14. Mr. Boy- 
den is a native of Bridgewater and a graduate of the Bridge- 
water Normal school as well as of Amherst college. He has 
held positions as principal of the Stoughton high school, pro- 
fesser of mathematics at Williston seminary and sub-master of 
the Boston Normal school. He succeeds the late Dr. Dunton 
as head-master. 


An Unnecessary Expense. 

Chicago will have a school census this year at a minimum 
cost.of $18,000. The cost in previous years has been as high 
as $30,000. This is in face of the fact that the United States 
government will also take a census which for accuracy will far 
excel any that the city of Chicago ever has carried on, Most 
people see no necessity for census taking at-such a time, but 
Trustee Keating and the committee of which he is the head 
have decided that the letter of the school law must be followed. 
They have not even consulted a lawyer to see if there is any 
loophole by which the useless outlay may be avoided. 

The clamor for a new building for the South Division high 
school, which subsided a little when the announcement was 
made of the financial straits in which the board of education 
found itself, has again broken out. During the recent blizzard 
weather the conditions in the present building were simply un- 
endurable. Every room was dangerously cold, altho the fur- 
naces were worked to their full capacity. During the whole 
winter there has been neither gymnasium nor assembly hall. 


School Property Destroyed. 

St. Louris, Mo.—The Kirkwood high school at the corner of 
Clay and Adams avenues was destroyed by fire on March 13. 
It was not a remarkably valuable building, being valued at 
$17,500 with its furniture. There was nearly $15,000 insurance. 
The cause of the fire is. not definitely known, but the pilfering 
ef three cans of kerosene from a neighboring grocery store has 
suggested incendiarism. 


A Step Backward. 


WINCHESTER, MassS.—This suburb of Boston is refusing to 
sustain its school committee in matters of education. At the 
last town meeting the appropriation of $38,000, called for by 
the board, was cut down to $35,000 and the committee was bid- 
den to abolish kindergarten, sloyd, sewing, and cooking. 

Supt. Walradt says that the decision means a step backward 
of twenty-five years. 

Meantime there is a legal question at issue. Several lawyers * 
have stated that the board has no right to discharge in March 
kindergarten teachers who were engaged for the school year. 
Their salaries will have to be paid even if their schools are, as 
directed by town meeting, closed. The folly of paying teach- 
ers for not teaching is obvious. 


Educational Progress in Cincinnati. 

Much interest is being taken in Cincinnati schools just now 
in the study of psychology, pedagogy, and the history of edu- 
cation. There is, perhaps, not a single school in the city 
where there is not some sort of reading circle. This is quite 
an innovation and can be attributed to the spirit and energy of 
Supt. Boone. Several classes are studying Dr. Harris’s ‘‘ Psy- 
chologic Foundations.” , 

Dr. Boone, with eight of his principals, attended the Chicage 
meeting without loss of pay. This is also a new departure and 
will, no doubt, result in much good to the schools. The spirit 
of going out and seeing what is being done in other fields needs 
cultivation here. 

On Friday evening, March 2, Dr. Kramer spoke before one 
of the reading circles, in the parlors of the Emery hotel, on 
‘Localization of Functions in the Brain.” At the close of the 
lecture about thirty banqueted at the same hotel. Principal 
Andrew spoke briefly of what he saw in the Chicago schools, 
and Dr. Boone spoke of.the work and discussions of the super- 
intendents’ meeting. A strong effort will be made to bring the 
N. E. A. to Cincinnati in 1901, and with this in view the city 
will send a strong delegation to Charleston next summer. 

We are very much in need of new school buildings, and an 
effort is being made to get the present legislature to give the 
board of education permission to issue $300,000. bonds for 
such buildings. One new high school and at least four.gram- 
mar and district schools areneeded. Our three high schools are 
very much overcrowded and yet in‘proportion to those in gfher 
parts of ‘the state we have nothalf-as many ‘pupils in them-as 
we should have? : Columbus, with-about one-third: our ‘popula: 
tion, has 1,900-pupils in high schools to our 2,300... =) oy 5% 

Just now manual training, kindergartens, and free text-books 
atequestions that are coming to the: front and each has‘its 
strong support. ‘There is. also a growing: belief artiong: meni- 
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bers of the board and among patrons of the school that too 
much money is being spent on the special departments and 
that in most cases the regular teacher will do well the work that 
is now done by special teachers. 

Dr. Hindly of our city and a member of the present legis- 
lature has introduced a bill in the house to abolish our present 
board of thirty-one members and give us a new board of only 
five members, The idea is somewhat similar to the Cleveland 
plan. What will come of it, no one at this time can tell. 


History of the New York School of Pedagogy. 

The decennial anniversary of the establishment of the 
Scheol of Pedagogy by New York university occurred March 
3. Ithas been asource of gratification to observe the deepen- 
ing of the conception which underlay the establishment of this 
department of the university system, and the growth of the 
school in its faculty, curriculum, and equipment. 

The founding of the school was the consummation of an idea 
clearly held in mind nearly seventy years ago, when the univer- 
sity received its charter. At that time there was a professor- 
ship proposed for the “ Philosophy of Education and the In- 
struction of Teachers.” In 1887 the university, responding to 
the urgent request on the part of many teachers for courses on 
education, invited Dr, Jerome Allen to undertake the work, 
and elected him professor of pedagogy, One course of lec- 
tures on education was promised at that time, and it was con- 
ducted in connection with the faculty of arts and sciences. 
During the next three years there was a rapid increase in the 
enrollment of students in the: pedagogy courses offered. Two 
lecturers were added to the staff to aid Dr. Allen in conducting 
the work in these courses. Encouraged by this experiment a 
separate department was esiablished and equipped with its 
own faculty, to be devoted to the study of education by mears 
of historical and scientific methods. Thus the Scheol of Peda- 
gogy was called into existence bya statute adopted by the 
university council, on March 3, 1890, and was at once co-ordi- 
nated with the protessional schools of law and medicine in the 
university system. 

During the four succeeding years, 1890-1894, under the dean- 
ship of Dr, Allen, the faculty consisted of three professors and 
one lecturer. The course of instruction became specialized 
under the four — heads of history of educational thought, 
psychology and philosophy, methodology and didactics, and 
study of educational classics. In 1894, Dr. E. R. Shaw was 
appointed dean as successor to Dr. Allen, who retired from ac- 
tive service on account of ill-health. At this time the faculty 
was enlarged by the addition of two members, and the course 
of study was re-organized and elaborated into several distinct 
departments, all however being closely correlated with the 
work of teaching. With the growth in the curriculum, the re- 
quirements for admission to the school and for graduation 
have steadily been made greater. 

The faculty as constituted at present consists of : 

Edward R. Shaw, Ph. B., Lafayette, 188:; A. M., Lafayette, 
1886 ; Ph. D., New York, 1890, dean of the faculty and professor 
of the institutes of pedagogy ; appointed 1891. 

Samuel Weir, A.B., Northwestern, r889!; A.M., Illinois Wesley- 
an, 1891; Ph. D., Jena, 1895 ; professor of the hytory of educa- 
tion and of ethics ; appointed 1895. 

Edward Franklin Buchner, B. A., Western college, ep A.M., 
Western college, 1891 ; Ph. D., Yale, 1893; secretary of the facul- 
ty, and professor of analytical psychology ; appointed 1896. 

Charles H, Judd, A. B., Wesleyan, 1894; Ph. D., Leipzig, 1896 ; 
professor of physiological and analytical psychology; appointed 
I 


—_— Monteser, Ph. D., Vienna, 1883; Pd. D,, New York, 
1893 ; lecturer on comparative study of national school systems 
and on sociology in relation to education; appointed 1894. 

Linneus Edtord La Fetra, A. B., Wesleyan, 1891 ; M. D., Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, 1894 ; lecturer on physiological 
pedagogics; appointed 1899. 

The course of study is made up of required and elective 
courses consisting of one, two, and four hours of lectures a 
week, thruout the academic year, and requires a minimum of 
two years’ resident work for completion. The required courses 


are as follows: History of education, physiological and — 


mental psychology, analytical psychology, history of philoso- 
phy, physiological pedagogics, institutes of pedagogy, ethics, 
and school organization. The elective courses, some of which 
must be chosen in fulfillment of the requirements for gradua- 
tion, are the follewing: Elements of pedagogy, comparative 
study of national school systems. esthetics in relation to edu- 
cation, sociology in relation to education, and genetic psycho- 


logy. 

With the establishment of the school, the university created 
the degrees of master of pedagogy and dector of pedagogy, to 
be conferred upon those students who successfully completed 
the required work. These degrees found their ra¢zona/e in the 
fact that the courses in pedagogy were, from the start, organ- 
ized for those teachers who were graduates of recognized col- 
leges, and also in the fact that the character of the instruction 
proposed was to deal rather with the advanced scientific and 
professional training of the teachers, than with their purely 
academical and normal training. During the ten years of its 
existence, the university has granted 214 degrees in pedagogy, 
r which 151 are master’s degrees and sixty three are doctor’s 

egrees. 

n the course of the decade, the school has gradually in- 
creased its equipment, until it now occupies the entire ninth 
floor of the new University building at \ Jashington Square, 
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giving it twenty-two lecture, office, laboratory, library rooms 
etc. The psychological laboratory, which was opened in 18 4 
now occupies five rooms, increasing its facilities for continuing 
the special investigations on schoo! problems which have been 
carried on in it since its establishment. The library numbers 
several thousand volumes of selected books bearing upon edy. 
cation in all its forms, and upon the sciences which have more 
or less reference to educational problems. 

The statistical report of the secretary for the ten years indj- 
cates the wide range of influence which the school has had, 
and gives token of its accomplishments for education. The 
total enrollment of students aggregates 1994, of whom 159 have 
been special students admitted to certain ot the minor courses, 
From the establishment of the professorship of pedagogy in 
1887 to 1893, there was rapid growth in attendance, reachin 
230 in 1892. With the reorganization in 1894, and the increase 
requirements for admission, the number of matriculants was 
reduced to 74 in 1895. Since then the attendance has again 
increased, the enrollment for the current year being 226, of 
whom 200 are regularly matriculated students. : 

Among the students there have been representatives of sixty- 
three colleges and universities, thirty normal schools, and 
nine polytechnic institutes. Thirty American states and four 
foreign countries have been represented. In the first year six- 
teen per cent. were college graduates, who had received the 
degree of B. A. or B.S.; in 1896-1897 this percentage rose to 
es and at present thirty-one per cent hold a bachelor’s 

egree. 

Fhe support and progress of this department during the ten 
years have been largely due to the interest and labors of the 
members of the women’s advisory committee organized in 1890 
to co-operate with the council in maintaining the interests of 
women students in the work of the university. 


Educational Meetings to Come. 


March 29-31.—Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association, at 
Logansport. Sec’y, J. W. Carr, Anderson, Ind. 

March 29 3I—Central Nebraska Educational Association, at 
Hastings, Sec’y, Ed. M. Hussang, Franklin, Neb. 

April 1.—North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, at St. Louis, Mo. 

April 18-19.—International Kindergarten Union, at Brooklyn, 

April 27-28.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Associa. 
tion, at Newark. President, H. C. Krebs, Somerville, N. J,; 
secretary, Cornelia MacMullan, South Orange, N. J. 

May 9-11.—Western sie 3 Teachers’ Association, at 
Grand Rapids.. Sec’y, Caroline M. Neile. 

MAY I2.—New Jersey Association for the -semmg Bord Children 
and Youth, at Trenton. Secr’y, F. E.Spaulding, Passaic, N. J. 

June 25-27. —Convocation, University of the State of New 
York, at Albany. 


July 7-13--National Educational Association, at — 


Charleston, S.C. Sec’y, Irwia Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
An Important Child Study Meeting. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The New Jersey Association for the 
Study of Children and Youth will hold a special meeting at 
the Normal school auditerium. Trenton. March 31. The pro- 

ram will consist of ‘The Rationale of Spelling,” by Supt. B. 
». Gregory, of Trenton; “ Children’s Ideas of Play,” by Prin. 
Ida C. Robinson; * The Organization of Local Centers for 
Child-Study,” by Supt. W. E. Chancellor, of Bloomfield ; 
“ The Training of Normal and Feeble Minds,” by Prof. E. R. 
Johnstone, of Vineland ; “ A Sociological Study of High School 
Pupils Out of School,” by Prof. Byron C. Mathews, of Newark. 
ny person, man or woman, is eligible to membership in this 
association upon payment of annual dues of fifty cents. 


Industrial Training. 

AuRORA, ILL.—The spring meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association will be held here on April 26, 27, and 28. 
The officers are Supt. I. F. Edwards, of Amboy, president; 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, University of Chicago, eee 
Miss Mary R. Potter, of DeKalb, secretary; Supt. W. J. Suth- 
erland, of Oregon, treasurer; Supt. C. Philbrook, of Rochelle, 
railroad secretary; executive committee, W. J. Cox, Emma A. 
Ford, W. R. Foster. 

The general subject for discussion will be “ Industrial 
Training asa Factorin Education.” There will be an exhibition 
of school work in drawing, manual training, and all lines 
of constructive work. Schools in the territory of the associa- 
tion are cordially invited to contribute to the exhibit. Detailed 
information can be had from W. J. Cox, Moline; Ill. , 


How did Washington get his education? It is agreed that 
he was one of the greatest men of the world. He learned to 
read, write, and compute, but his education, as we would call 
it, was quite limited. He studied the world’s doings. There 
were few newspapers in those days, but he read all he could 
get. Hehadthem sent over from England. The events had 
taken place long before, but he read them all with care. The 
world was Washington's school. He studied what men did, 
and what they said, and he thought upon what he read. By- 
and-by when he gave his opinion people felt it was valuable. 
Read about what the great men are doing, think and talk 
about it. For this self-education Our Zimes is the best ma- 
gazine. Itis not amusing. Itis solid, instructive, interesting. 
And that is why it is so widely used in schools. Sample free 
for trial; s50cents a year—4o cents in clubs. 
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New York City and Vicinity. 


An examination for licenses as principal of elementary 
schools in the city of New York will be held at the Hall of Edu- 
cation, Park avenue and Fifty-ninth street,on April 9, 11, 


and 12. 


Ata largely attended special meeting of the New York City 
Teachers’ Association, held at the city college, the Davis 
teachers’ salary bill, already passed by the legislature, was 
unanimously endorsed, and Mayor Van Wyck was asked to 
sign it. Pres. Ettinger announced that the committee on 
teachers’ interests would at once wait upon the mayor and re- 
quest an immediate hearing on the bill. The bill provides for 
an annual levy of four milJs on every dollar of assessed» valua- 
tion in New York city for school purposes, and fixes minimum 
salaries for teachers thruout the city, with an annual increase 
for meritorious services. A special meetingof the Male Teach- 
ers’ Association held on the same day, at thecity college unani- 
endorse this bill, and adopted resolutions thanking the legis- 
lature for got J it, and requesting its immediate signature by 
Maye Van Wyck. ; 


The council of Columbia university has formulated regula- 
tions for the award of the new George William Curtis fellow- 
ship. The candidate will have to submit an essay upon “ The 
Immediate Duties of the American Citizen,” besides comply- 
ing with all the other conditions of application for a Columbia 
fellowship as outlined in the university catalog. If successful 
he must give his entire attention to the study of the science of 
government, and must publish a monograph on some subject 
growing out of investigation. 


The Art Students’ League of New York will in May cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. Prepara- 
tions are being made for a comparative exhibition ef the work 
of the school during the years of its existence. There will also 
be important conferences upon the subject of methods in pro- 
fessienal art education. 


The regular meeting of the Educational Council was held 
last Saturday forenoon at the New York University building, 
Washington square. A very valuable paper was read by Asst- 
et A. W. Edson, of New Yerk city, on “The Development 
of Mental Power as an Aim in Education.” A full report of 
the discussion will be presented in these columns next week. 


Progress on Salary Bill, 


The senate cities committee bill, which passed the state 
senate last week, has now gone thru the assembly. Its passage 
is by no means certain, since Mayor Van Wyck must sign or 
veto it. The question now is whether or not Mayor Van 
Wyck will allew a Republican measure to go thru. 

e will have.no lack of suggestions from those who oppose 
the bill. As is well known, the Brooklyn school board is 
Strongly against it, as the board still clings to the idea of a 
measure of local self-government. It is expected that all man- 
ner of objections will be urged to the signing of the bill, in- 
cluding its constitutionality. 

The Manhattan board is supposed to be rather neutral, but 
the Manhattan teachers are very enthusiastic in its favor, be- 
lieving it to be, if not the ideal, at least the most practicable 
measure. 


Savings Thru Substitutes. 


The amount of money saved to the New York schools in 
January thru the appointment of substitutes in place of regular 
teachers who were retired and thru reductions in the number 
of first assistants was $80,000. In February about $40,00e was 
saved by the same means. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the money saved is available for increases insalary. Pro- 
vision has to be made for the teaching corps in new schools 
and for the high school teachers needed next fall. 


A Public School Closed. 


Pres. Little, of the board of education, by virtue of the au 
thority vested in him, ordered Supt. Suyder to close public 
school No. 38, in Clarke street. The pupils were promptly dis- 
missed by the principal, Miss Mary J.Gallagher. Itseems that 
Supt. Snyder’s attention had been called a few days before to 
the fact that the building was ugsafe on account of a bata rad 
pable weakening of the walls. This school is more than fifty 
years old and seems to have suffered strain from the constant 
vibration of marching feet. There were some 2,000 in the 
school on the day of dismissal. They will all be accommodat- 
ed in neighboring schools. 


Women as Truancy Officials. 


The school board is going to give women a chance to apply 
for the position of truancy agent. There is a general feeling 
that women are better fitted to cope with the non attendance 
difficulty than men. They can reason with mothers of chil- 
dren, and can secure admittance to homes into which a man 


could never enter. It is purposed to give four or five women | 


a trial in this capacity, and it they are successful, to add to 
their number. 
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Condemnation of the Wissel Bill. 


The Manhattan school board on March 14 adopted a set of 
resolutions condemning the Wissel bill, Nos. 420, 1012, which 
makes a number of persons holding invalidated licenses to 
teach in Queens borough eligible to teach in any of the bor- 
oughs of the city without further examination. Such persons 
are thereby given precedence over Manhattan teachers who 
hold fresh certificates. The resolutions condemning this ar- 
rangement were unanimously adopted. 


The Reardon C:se. 


Atthe same meeting of the school board Superintendent 
Maxwell made his report upon the case of Jeseph J. Reardon, 
showing that no discrimination against that gentleman had 
been intended. Mr. Reardon was a college graduate of six 
ceo experience and was eligible for a principalship in an 

orough except Manhattan, where eight.years are required, 
or three years of successful teaching and two years of pro- 
fessional study. Mr. Reardon had had, according to Supt. 
Maxwell's contention, two years of study which were merely 
concurrent with his teaching and which could not properly 
be counted as twe full years of study. 

The board of examiners has made an important ruling on this 
point, sustaining Superintendent anwell: It says, ‘‘ The fact 
that it is not stated specifically that the graduate course of two 
years must not be concurrent with the applicant’s work as a 
teacher, does not exclude such an interpretation. On the 
contrary, in determining the eligibility of college graduates, it 
is the uniform practice of the board of examiners to count only 
experience acquired at a time outside of the period of the col- 
lege course. Again, the fact cited that the authorities of the 
University of the City of New York estimate Mr. Reardon’s 
work as satisfying their requirements of a two years’ graduate 
course cannot be admitted as pertinent, for the standards of the 
many universities in this and other countries vary widely, The 
only safe course for the board of examiners is to fix and ob- 
serve its own standards of satisfactory professional study.” 

As aresult of this ruling Mr. Reardon was declared not to 
have a right te a place on the Manhattan eligible list. 


In the Direction of Cleanliness. 


A newly constituted committee upon special schools and 
high schools has held its first meeting and has taken steps for 
the immediate establishment of free baths in ten of the public 
schools of the East Side. A list of such schools has been made 
out paint When they have been definitely chosen, and 
the consent of the building committee obtained, they will be 
equipped with the most approved bathing facilities for the 
use of the pupils in winter and of the play-pupils in summer. 
If the test is successful, the girls’ schools of the East Side 
will be similarly equipped. 

At the same meeting plans were made to extend the system 
of free circulating libraries in the schools. The idea is that 
each scheol library shall consist of a permanent reference 
stock, containing dictionaries, encyclopedias, and handbooks; 
of a department of newspapers and magazines; and finally of 
books for free circulation. The libraries will be public, being 
designed not only for school children but for people living in 
the neighborhood. Each room will be in charge of a trained 
clerk and will be run in connection with the New York Free 
Circulating library. New school buildings will have a room 
especially designed for library purposes. 


Names for the Hall of Fame. 


Chancellor MacCracken, of New York university, is receiv- 
ing the names of candidates for the new Hall of Fame given 
by Miss Helen GouJd. The first name received was that of 
John Harvard. The list has already assumed formidable pro- 

ortions. One curious thing is that almost no educators have 

een named thus far. Horace Mann is the only ene promi- 
nently mentioned. The heroes of our history books have, as 
is natural,come in for the most votes. The Revolutionar 
heroes and the early presidents are very frequently mentioned. 
Few women are on the list, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charlotte 
Cushman, and Dorothea Dix being ina class by themselves. 
The only artist suggested is Benjamin West, the only actor 
Edwin Booth. Edward Bellamy and Henry George are among 
the prominent candidates. 


School of Pedagogy. 


Prof. W. A. Shoemaker, Pd. D. (N.Y. U., 1899) of the St. 
Cloud State normal school has been elected to the superinten- 
dency of the public schools of St. Cloud, Minn. The last lee- 
ture in the special Monday evening course will be given on 
March 26, at 8:15.P.M., by Prof.Samuel Weir, on “Ethics as 
Determining the Aim of Education.” 


Low Salaries on Staten Island, 


The schools of Richmond county have been running since 
January 1 upon a reduced schedule. A saving of about $35,000 
has to fe made over the expenses of last year. The result is 
that everything is reduced to the lowest possible figure. Of 
220 teachers in the boroygh all but about thirty have been re- 
duced to the minumum $600. The few who escape have 
taught for ten years and therefore cannot legally have their 
Salaries cut. 








Philadelphia News Items. 


A Better Proposition. 


It is probable that Philadelphia teachers will have their an- 
nuity fund and will not lose three per cent. of their salaries. 
The committee on elementary schools has recommended that 
an increase of three per cent. in the salary appropriation be 
asked for, the money represented by the increase being devoted 
to the establishment of the proposed annuity fund. In this 
way everybody will be satisfied. 

Summer Playgrounds. 

The committee on summer playgrounds of the Philadelphia 
board of education has decided to continue the policy of last 
summer. The playgrounds will be opened on July 2 for a term 
of six weeks, Miss Elizabeth O’Neill has been re-elected di- 
rector of this work. The names of her assistants will be an- 
nounced within a few days. 

Against Rented Buildings. 

There is a strong feeling among Philadelphia school people 
against the emyloyment of rented buildings as annexes to 
schools. Most of the structures so rented are unsuitable for 
school purposes. An effort is being made to distribute the 
pupils of the city so as to diminish the number of rented 
rooms but not very much is likely to be accomplished. It will 
this year cost the city $51,763 for the rental of these annexes— 
a sum of money for which the returns are by no means ade- 
quate. 

Resignation of a Great Teacher. 


Pres. Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore college, has ten- 
dered his resignation, to go into effect June 1. He will con- 
tinue to serve as professor emeritus of the French language. 

Dr. Magill has for fifty-nine years been a teacher. He is a 
college president of the old type, a man worthy to be compared 
with Mark Hopkins or Dr. McCosh. In the raising of endow- 
ment funds he has not been especially distinguished, but as a 
class-room teacher few living college presidents have exerted 
so large an influence. 

Dr. Magill is understood to have in preparation a volume 
entitled “ Fifty-nine Years in the Life of a Teacher.” 


Economy in Fire Escapes. 

The new architect of the Philadelphia board of education 
has subjected himself to considerable hostile criticism thru his 
peculiar methods of economizing. Councils recently appropri- 
ated $387,000 for the purchase of new lots and the erection of 
new buildings. Architect Cook could not bring the cost of 
construction within the estimate by about $10,000. In order to 
save that amount, he cut down the allowance for fire escapes, 
abandoning the enclosed fire-proof escapes and substituting 
open iron work affairs of flimsy character. The schools are 
thus provided with fire escapes as the law demands but their 
practical value is hypothetical. 

Cheaper School Buildings. 

In the preparation of plans and specifications for new school- 
houses the committee on property of the board of education 
has directed Architect Cook to omit brick and slate tower fire 
escapes, the middle brick wall in the school-houses, terra cotta, 
and brick ventilating flues, iron laths, patent plaster, and fanc 
trimming. In place he is to substitute iron fire escapes, stud- 
ding, iron flues, wooden laths, and lime plaster. It is estimated 
that a saving of $21,000 will then be effected. 





Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, a woman well known in educational 
circles, died on March 13, at Kalamazoo, Mich. She was for 
many years at the head of Kalamazoo college, the first institu- 
tion in the West which gave courses in the higher branches to 
women. Mrs, Stone also organized the first woman’s club in 
the West. 





A wide acquaintance with the teachers of one’s county often 
turns out to be most desirable. The best places are filled by 
those who have the ability and the acquaintance. Those who 
act as agents for our publications at the county institutes get 
this knowledge quickly, and with energy can name nearly every 
teacher as a subscriber to one of our papers. We want to 
correspond with a great many earnest young men and women 
a would like this work. Address the publishers giving par- 
ticulars. 


This month is the 25th anniversary of the work Col. Parker 
started at Quincy, Mass., and by many said to be the beginning 
of the ‘great popular interest in education. His Zalks on 
Teaching, (1.00) was widely read by teachers and the public, 
nearly 20,000 copies being called for in eighteen months. It is 
stil] one of the most valuable books a teacher can buy. Miss 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods Illustrated ($1.50), showed the ac- 
tual methods in details. There are many teachers who do not 
possess these books as yet. 


Animals, March number is ready and contains the follow- 
ing superb plates from life with brief descriptions: (1) Black 
Bear of the Alps. (z) Burchell’s Zebra. (3) The Peacock’s Dis- 

lay. (4) Ruppel’s Vulture. (5) Secretary Bird (6) A Cape 

aboon. (7) Tiger Yawning. (8) Elephant at Work. (9) Hip- 
popotamus and Cat. (10)-The Camel Corps. $1.50 a year. 
Sample copy, 10 cents. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa.—The three European fellowships, annually 
awarded by Bryn Mawr college, have gone to Miss Caroline 
Brown Bourland, of Peoria, Ill; Miss Sara Henry Stiles, of 
Wyoming, Pa., and Miss Elizabeth Mary Perkins, of Wash. 
ington, D.C. 


La PLata, Mp.—The Maryland legislature has appropriated 
$3,000 towards a high school in this, the county seat of Charles 
county. There is urgent need of such a school, for in the whole 
county there is no institution above the grade of a grammar 
school. 


A rich woman, cured of deafness and noises in the head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s artificial ear drum, has given £1000 to the 
Nicholson Aural institute so that deaf people unable to procure 
the ear drums may have them free. Applications should be 
made to Department A, The Institute, 780 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—At a business meeting of the Kinder. 
garten Club held March 12, Miss Mabel Morgan, Mrs. Anna 
Hamlin Wikel, Miss Susan Plessner Pollock, and Mrs. Wm, 
F. Holtzman were elected delegates to the International Kin. 
dergartner Union to be held in April] in Brooklyn. 


NEw HAvEN, Conwn.—Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Pinchol, of New 
York, have given $150,000 to Yale university for the establish- 
ment of a chair of forestry. H.S. Graves, Yale ’92, now anas- 
sistant in the forestry department at Washington will be at the 
head of the new department. 


FREEHOLD, PA.—Col. E. J. Wright, of New York, who isal- 


ready owner of two secon! | schools for boys—one at Pough- ° 


keepsie and one at Cornwall upon Hudson—has purchased the 
Young Ladies’ Seminary of this place and will-convert it into 
a military school. The seminary has extensive grounds and 
will with modern improvements make a fine school. 


PkOSPECT PARK, PA.—The school directors are considering 
the question of returning to corpora] punishment in the schools, 
having been petitioned by the teachers of the town to that 
effect. 


CARLISLE, PA.—Exercises in connection with the twelfth 
commencement of the Indian Industrial school took place on 
March 16. The graduating class was the largest in the histo 
of the institution. Major Pratt, superintendent of the school, 
presided. The diplomas were presented by Dr. Merrill E. 
Gates and addresses were made by Senator Thurston, of 
Nebraska; Congressmen Eddy and Stephens, and Governor 
Brady, of Alaska. 


Lynn, Mass.—A luncheon counter has been started at the 
Lynn high school. The prices charged are barely sufficient 
to pay the expense, but the patronage of pupils is so liberal that 
the cost will be fully met. Complaints used to be made by 
parents that their children were rendered ill by confectionery 
and pickles purchased at neighboring shops; such complaints 
have now ceased. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—The city council of Charleston has in- 
vited President McKinley to be the guest of the city during 
the convention of the N. E. A. next July. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—A new biological laboratory for 
Vassar college is definitely promised. More than half the sum 
needed has been raise S New England alumne. The 
plan provides for a tao-story Weick structure with a well-lighted 
basement. 

WAUKEGAN, ILL.—Miss Miriam Besley, who has been for 
several years past principal of the high school, has resigned; 
her resignation to take place in June. 


MEDIA, PA.—The Williamson school has beer quarantined 
as the result of an epidemic of diphtheria. Ths disease made 
its appearance about March 1, and there are now vires” f pa- 
tients. Commencement exercises have been declared off, and 
the members of the graduating class whose parents wish it will 
be given their diplomas and sent home. 


Warsaw, N. Y.—The Warsaw high school has outgrown its 
quarters and an extension must be provided for. The board of 
education has advertised for bids for the erection of an 
addition. 


Ann ARzoR, Micu.—Prof. Dean C. Worcester, who has 
been appointed a member of the new Philippines commission 
has tendered his resignation as professor of zoology in the uni- 
versity of Michigan. The resignation has been accepted with 
regret. It is generaliy understood that Prof. Worcester will 
not teach again, but that he will devote himself to certain busi- 
ness enterprises in the Orient. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp.—Owing to the prevalence of measles, 
Health Officer Welch has ordered all the schools closed. Out 
of 610 pupils there were 260 absentees, the majorit being 
down with the measles. One case has thus far occurred in the 
naval academy. 

Dover, DEv.-—The state association of school principals 
has selected a new list of text-books. This will give a uniform 


‘ curriculum in all the public schools of Delaware. 
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Tus Scuoot Journal, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fit illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
eath, with cover, asummer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christnas number in November, and four traveling 
numbers in May and June. It has subscribers in every 
state and in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Do.tars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
ayear, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tus 
$cuoo. JouRNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 

















Interesting Notes. 


Siberia Adopts Electric Light. 


Siberia has made the mest wonderful 
leap in progress in the nineteenth century. 
The people of that country never have seen 
illuminating gas used. From candles they 
have jumped into the electric age. The 
towns are lighted by the arc light and the 
houses by incandescent lamps. The Si- 


-berians understand the handling and care 


of electric light apparatus so well that ac- 





| Baby | 


¢ The fifty-cent size is just 

right for the baby. A little 
= of it in the bottle three or 
| four times a day will supply 
j precisely the fat all thin ba- 
. bies need. If your baby does : 
not gain in weight as fast as | 
you would like, try 


{ Scott's Emulsion 


The result will please you. If 
; the baby nurses, the mother ; 
should take the emulsion. . 
: It makes the baby’s food : 
richer and more abundant; 
only buy.the dollar size—it’s ¥ 
more economical. 

Both mother and child will feel at | 
: once its strengthening, upbuilding 
and fat-producing properties. 1 
€ scort'é bOWNE, Chemists, lew York. 
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cidents are extremely rare. It has been 
suggested that perhaps their freedem frem 
accidents may be explained by the fact 
that they wear heavy rubber overshoes. 


South African Names. 


One often, perhaps generally, hears 
President Kruger and the Tugela river 
pronounced incorrectly with soft g instead 
of hard. There are two ways of mispro- 
nouncing Mafeking, which are both com- 
monly heard: one is_ in two syllables, 
(rhyming with “safe king ”) the other has 
the correct number of syllables, (three), 
but is falsely accented Ma-fé-king. The 
consonantal termination “ ng,” trequent in 
Bechuanaland names, invariably draws 
the accent to the last syllable; thus the 
names of two powerful tribes, Batlaping 
and Barolong, as well as the towns Mafe- 
king, Shoshong, and others of like ending, 
should all be stressed on the final. 


Guarding the Health of Europe. 


Hosts of pilgrims travel every year from 
various parts of Eurepe, Asia, and Africa 
to the holy places of the Mohammedan 
werld. The ships on which they make 
these journeys are almest always ever- 
crowded and exceedingly dirty, and hence 
these pilgrimages are a constant menace to 
the health of Europe. The international 
quarantine at each end of the Gulf of Suez 
is established to keep chelera and plague 
out of Egypt and the nations of Europe, 
and in great measure it succeeds. Failure 
in a single instance, however, may mean 
the beginning of an epidemic that may 
ravage the civilized world. 

Meccaand Medina, to which the Mahom- 
etan pilgrims go yearly, are in the Hedjaz, 
that part of Arabia which borders the Red 
sea. Medina contains the tomb of the 
prophet, and in Mecca is the Caaba, 
toward which all the faithful in the world 
face in their daily prayers. The Caaba is 
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a black stone which marks the spot where 
Adam is said first to have worshiped on his 


: |expulsion from Paradise. It is in realitya 


meteor about seven inches in diameter, 


. |and is set at a convenient height for kiss- 


ing, and enclosed by a black stone struc- 
ture. Mahometans say this oe 


} |was erected by Abraham and Ishmae 


Mahometordained that it should be visited 
each year on the tenth of the month, which 
he fixed as the anniversary of the sacrifice 
of Isaac and his release at the command of 
the angel. ; 

According to where the pilgrim comes 
from, he visits Mecca er Medina first. 
Those who pay their respects first to Me- 
dina are a motley and highly interesting 
lot, as they come from an area 4,000 miles 
inlength. They are the Turks, Algerians, 
Marocans, Herzegovinians, Servians, Bul- 


j nog and a large number of pilgrims 


rom Asia Minor, the Caucasus, Turkestan, 
and even far-off Mongolia. The other sec- 
tion of the pilgrims is made up*of Egyp- 
tians, Soudanese, and Syrians. They visit 
the black stone first and go to pray at Ma 
homet’s tomb afterward, 





The ships which carry these pilgrims are 
under the centrel of Christians, and they 
usually have on double the number of 
passengers their licenses call for, The 
decks of the old worn-outships arecrowded 
so that there is barely roem to lie down. 

The quarantine station for the pilgrim 
ships is at Ter, a village 120 miles south of 
Suez on the Sinaitic peninsula at the feot 
ef Mount Sinai. It is under an Egyptian 
sanitary board on which Great Britain, 
a: Spain, Sweden and Nerway, Por- 
tugal, Belgium, France, Austria, Germany, 
Denmark, Russia, Greece, Holland, and 
Italy are each represented by a delegate. 
Tor is well situated for the purpese and 
has a pleasant climate and plenty ef water, 
From @2,000 to 30,0e0 pilgrims pass 
through this quarantine camp each year. 
making the work of disinfecting enormous. 


Political Conventions This Summer. 


The Republicans will hold their national 
convention in Philadelphia June 19; the 
Populists in Sioux Falls, S. D., May 9, 
and the Middle-of-the-road Populists in 
Cincinnati also May g; the Prohibitionists 
in Chicago, June 27, and the Democrats in 
Kansas City, July 4. This schedule com- 
prises all the political notional conven- 
tions up to date. 


Ecumenical Conference of Missions. 


Arrangements are far advanced for the 
Ecumenical conference on foreign missions 
to be held at Carnegie Hall and ether halls 
and churches in the city of New York from 
April 21 to May 1. This body will repre- 
sent the Protestant missionary societies 
and missions of the world, and will call 
together some of the most noted men en- 
gaged in Christian work. 


“ Round About Paris” was the topic of 
Mr. Burton Holmes’ last lecture in his 
series at Carnegie Lyceum last Thursday 
and Friday. In view of the approaching 
Exposition no subject could be more inter- 
esting to the general public. The quaint 
by-ways and usually unvisited but: charac- 
teristic quarters of Paris were visited by 
Mr. Holmes and his audiences, making 
this lecture in every way different from 


r | those usually given on thesubject. At the 


end of the lecture two series of metion 
pictures were. shown for the first time in 
the city. The subjects for these. were 
obtained in the Klondike and in Japan 
during the last summer and are the only 
ones ever taken in these far away lands. 
The Klondike series is as follows: Pine 
Creek Falls near Atlin City, The Eldorado 
mine, Dawson City, Camp Discovery, 
Nugget Point, Atlin District, Panoramic 
views from a moving train on the White 
Pass and Yukon railway, and an animated 
view of canoes and scows shooting the 
White Horse rapids of the Yukon river. 
The Japanese motion pictures, which were 
different from those shown in connection 
with the Japanese lecture, were as follows: 
Surf bathing near Shidzouka, Pantomimic 
dance by six Geisha, Tokyo, Combat be- 
tween ten Japanese Swordsmen in medi- 
eval armor in the garden of Imperial Hotel 
Tokyo, and an exhibition of the Japanese 
art of self-defense, besides several varieties 
of dances by Geisha. On Saturday,’March 
24, Mr. Holmes will repeat his lecture on 
Manila at 3 o’clock and will lecture on 
“ Hawaii” at8.15, both these lectures bein 
given by request, as extras. 


National Educational Association, 
Charleston, S. C., July, 1900. 


The question will be asked by many: 
“How shall we go to Charleston?”. The 
Trunk Lines have made a one fare rate, 
for the round trip, plus $2.0e for the above 
occasion. The Pennsylvania Railroad in 
connection with the Southern Railway. 
the great steel high-way of travel to the 
South, leadsto the oy of Charleston ; 
carrying you in luxuriously appointed 
trains, embracing all the comforts and 
conveniences of the finest Metropolitan 
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*“*He Laughs Best 
Who Laughs Last.” 


A hearty laugh indicates a degree of 
good health obtainable through pure blood. 
As but one person in ten has pure blood, 
the other nine should purify the blood 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then they can 
laugh first, last and all the time, for 





Never Disappoints. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, .-. President. 


‘‘The Greatest of 
All the Companies.’’ 


$301,844,537 52 
1,052,665,211 00 


Assets, - 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Coninties io European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct. or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, 








- « Proprietors. 
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At the End of Your Journey you will find 
x it a great convenience to g0 right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 

5 Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 

4 , Central for shopping and theatres. 

4 Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
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The Famous Continental Hotel, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
-ighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN Pian. 

109 roms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day 
tay LOOMS, $3.50 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
European PLAN. 

20 rooms, $:.00 per day. 125 rooms, ape per day 
ts rooms, $1.50 per day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day 
(00) with bath. $2.00 and upward. 

Steam Heat Included. 

L. 0. MALTBY, Proprietor. 


SENT FREE. Unitarian publications sent 

* free. Address, Post Office 
Mission Committee, 52 Magnolia Street, Dor- 
ch Mass. 
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hotels. All trains ofthe Southern Rail- 
way are composed of the highest type 
of vestibuled Pullman and dining cars, 
and are operated throughout the year. 
This route is universally recognized as 
the great tourist route of America, and 
those going to Charleston to attend 
this convention are given the choice of 
different routes via the Southern Rail- 
way; and if omen | to make side trips 
into Western North Carolina ‘“‘ The Land 
of the Sky,” can do so atasmall additional 
cost. This country is noted for the most 
enchanting scenery and attractive summer 
hotels in the South. It is a region of won- 
derful surprise to the tourist and health 
seeker. No other section contains a more 
wonderful scenery; so many water-falls, 
so many wide sweeping mountain views 
and so many lakes and verdure clad val- 
leys. For particulars regarding the trip 
call on or address the undersigned : 

Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway, New York., N. Y. 


Mr. Burton Holmes on the Grand Canyon. 


Mr. Holmes’ lecture on the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona given at Carnegie Lyceum 
On Thursday at 11 and 8:15, and Friday at 
3 and 8:15 was, without doubt, pictorially, 
the most magnificent of this year series. 
During the last summer a second expedi- 
tion was made to the Canyon for the pur- 
pose of obtaining alarger and more com- 
prehensive collection of Motion Pictures 
of this glorious creation than Mr. Holmes 
was ableto obtain the summer before. 
These will be added to what was already 
shown by Mr. Holmes last season. The 
Canyon itself is beyond adequate descrip- 
tion; its enormous size—being 220 miles 
in length—13 miles in width, and over 1% 
miles in depth—makes it the largest beau- 
tiful creation of nature as yet discovered 
in the world. The coloring ofall the still 
pictures is in every way taithful -to the 
original. 


Summer Courses in New York City. 


New York University has published the 
“Announcement” of its sixth summer ses- 
sion to be held at University Heights the 
coming summer, July 9 to August 17. 

-The assumption by the university of the 
entire control of the summer courses has 
made possible a material increase in the 
faculty and in the number of courses 
offered. Forty courses will be offered in 
the departments of Greek, Latin, Semitics, 
English, German, philosophy, education, 
history, economics, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and biology. 

An increasing number of students each 
year avail themselves of the opportunity 
offered by the university for completing in 
the summer session certain of the courses 
required for graduation in the school of 
pedagogy, school of applied science, or 
university college. 

The university has placed the libraries, 
recitation halls, laboratories, dormitories, 
dining hall, and athletic grounds of the 
college at the service of students taking the 
summer courses. The extensive grounds 
of the university at University Heights are 
most beautifully situated in the northern 
part of New York city, twelve miles from 
the battery, overlooking the Harlem and 
Hudson rivers and the Palisades of the 
Hudson. The location is certainly almost 
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American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 


in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Salesrooms in every city. 
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Pain & Stomach 
Torpid Liver 
Sallow Skin 
Indigestion, ete. 


10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 
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Moller’s Oil 


> 


s different 


m other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 
‘ts passing direct to the consumer without 
ie possibility of adulteration. Each bottle of 


Peter Sloller’s 


~od Liver Oil 


ears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
ate of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
ay always insist on having oil of the latest 


eason’s production, and know that he is 
cetting it. 


Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is put up only in flat, 
yal bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Libera 
Write at onces. ot 


EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 


61 B. 9th Street, New York. 








an ideal one for summer work. 


READERS will confer a favor by mea- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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Wash Fabrics. 


Striped Linen Ginghams 
Printed Linen Lawns, 

Fancy Dress Cottons, Printed Dimities, 
White and Colored Piqués, 
Embroidered and Dotted Swiss, 
Printed Cotton Foulards. 


Zephyrs. 
David and John Anderson’s 


Celebrated Manufacture. 
Unsurpassed for durability, style and finish. 


Organdies, Batiste. 


Droadovauy KR 19th ot. 


. NEW YORK. 
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Dealers throughout thet.8 8. ewe nnd Europe 

Also found in N. Y. + R. H. Macy’ 
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8” Beware of imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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of La Grippe. 


It is quite refreshing these days to read 
of a clearly defined treatment for the grip. 
Sut in an article in the Lancet-Clinic Dr. 
James Harvey Bell, 251 East 32d Street, 
New York city, says that he is convinced 
that too much medication is both unneces- 
sary and injurious. He has few remedies; 
prescribes them with confidence; an 
“ trusts the rest to nature.” 

When called to a case of influenza, the 
patient is usually seen when the fever is 
present, as the chill, which occasionally 
ushers in the disease, ‘has generally passed 
away. Dr. Bell says that he then orders 
that the bowels be opened by some saline 
draught, as hunyadi water or effervescing 
citrate of magnesia. 

For the high fever, severe headache, 


pain, and general soreness, the following | 


is ordered : 

R. Antikamnia Tablets (5 gr. each,) No. 
XXX, 

Sig. One tablet every two hours. 

If the pain is extremely severe, the dose 
is doubled until relief is obtained. Often 
this single dose of two five-grain Antikam- 
nia tablets is followed with almost com- 
plete relief from the suffering. Five-grain 
Antikamnia tablets are preferred to the 
hypodermic use of morphia because they 
leave no bad after effects; and also be- 
cause they have such marked power to 
control pain and reduce fever. 


Visit to the Glorious Mountains of North 
Carolina. 


Now is the time to go to Asheville, Try- 
on, Hendersonville, and Pinehurst, N. C., 
to escape the disagreeable March weather; 
easily reached from New York, via the 
Southern Railway on perfectly equipped 
vestibuled trains. These resorts are attract: 
ing attention all over the country, and are 
visited daily by a large number of tourists 
and health seekers. The Southern Rail- 
way has tickets on sale at greatly reduced 
rates. For further information call at New 
York ticket offices, 271 and 1185 Broad- 
way, or write for descriptive booklet of 
Winter Homes in the South, giving prices 
of board, etc., to Alex. S. Thweatt, East- 
ern Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway, New 
York. 


Southern Railway Company. 


The office of the Eastern Passenger 
agent of the Southern. Railway Company 
formerly located at 271 Broadway has been 
moved up to1185 Broadway, corner of 28th 
street, where has been opened up one of 
the handsomest ticket offices in New York 
city. This will be the headquarters ofthe 
Eastern passenger agent, and the ticket 
a 271 Broadway will also be main- 
taine 


The seventeenth annual report of the 
New York Skin and Cancer Hospital calls 
attention to the fact that immediate help 
is needed for the continuance of its noble 
work. The hospital is supported by vol- 
untary contributions and is devoted to the 
public welfare; the medical and surgical 
officers on its staff receive no pay for their 
services. Any amount, large or small, 
willbe thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. Edward Winslow, 17 Nassau Street. 


Health for Ten Cents. 
A livel tives ure blood, clean skin, bright ey 8. 
perfec 4 ealth—Cascarets Candy Cathart oi will 
obtain toes secure them for you. 
10¢., 25c. , 50c. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOw's SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
MILLIONS of 
HILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the’ CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, Cures Winp COLIC, and is the best 
Gdods | remedy for DiaRRHa@A. Sold by Druggists 
in ev part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents o 
bottle. 


Dr. James Harvey Bell on the Treatment 








Dizzy? Then your liver isn’t 
acting well. You suffer from bilious- 
ness, constipation. Ayer’s Pills act 
directly on the liver. For 60 years 
the Standard Famil rf Pill. ® Small 
doses cure. 25c. All druggists. 


Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by asoap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 





All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it especially druggists. a 


THE “HOW 10 TEACH” SERIES. 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style and binding x 5/4 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers very 
some stamp. The following are now 
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every town—a set can be sold to every er. 


E. L. KELLOGG & pclae te 61 B. 9th St., X.Y. 








ment for the excellence of service provided 
for travelers over this railway. 

If you want the best your money will buy, 
it won't pay you to ‘‘experiment round” in 
the instance of going between pon. Fe i 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 

Tell the agent you want to go Lake Shore, 
and stick to fi. 

Write for ‘* Book of Trains.” 

A, J. 8MITH, G.P. & TYA., Cleveland, 0. 


Knowledge 
of the fact that for more than twenty-five 
years the Lake Shore has been the govern- 
ment’s selection as the route of its great fast 
mail trains, furnishes no uncertain endorse- 
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A VALUABLE MAP. 


NEW AND OLD POSSESSIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 











A new map, quite different from the old style 
of railroad map, is that just issued by the New 
York Central lines. 

Complete and accurate as to detail. Just the 
thing to use in studying the new geography of 
the United States. 

will be sent free, pos postpaid. on receipt of three 


y 
Phy stamps, by George Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Ag ent, Grand Centri Station, New York. 











To Aid the Song Method of Sight Singing. 


(JUST ISSUED.) 
FOR BLACKBOARD 


GRADED SIGHT SINGING EXERCISE USE. 


Consisting of rz0e Melodies by FRANCIS E. HOWARD, of Bridge- 
port. Strongly bound in cloth. Price, go cents. An explanatory 
pamphlet sent free. 


The Novello [Music Course and the Knickerbocker Series of 
Supplementary Songs for One, Two, and Three Voices can be 
on approval, 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 E. 17th St., New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


THE : MASSACHUSETTS : MUTUAL: LIFE : INSURANCE :CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henny 8. Les, Vice-President 

















Joun A. Hatt, President. Henry M. Paruirs, Secretary 








TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. PERCENTAGE 
1888 1898 Gains OF GAINS. 
Premium Income................+.+. $1,667 ,548.71 $4,101,925.85 $2,484,882.14 145.99 
Income from Interest and Rents 468,205.25 942,648.40 479,448.15 108.51 
Pb dan tu dccbctaec se $2,130,748.96 $5,044,574. 25 $2,918,825.29 186.75 
ii vcdilicnsesssVeckbeséensens $9,565,522.65 $22,095, 448.27 $12,469, 925.62 180.86 
AMOUNT INSURED...............00005 $49, 480,584.00 $115,678,488.00 $66,197 899.00 188.79 
I sScicas ected ccssccctescucese $755,527.61 $1,959,508.16 $1,208 975.55 159 86 
a its Massachusetts Mutual Life m - 
reat 17,857,788. 70; ENDOWMENTS emmy ay | md mrt wi 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.11 Surplus, $1,959,503.16 
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Children's 
Music 


For Kindergarten, School and Home, 


BY MAIL, POSTPAID., 


Character and Action Songs,  $.50 
Kindergarten Chimes, 1,00 
Little Songs for Little Singers, 25 
Mother Goose Songs Without Words, 1.25 
Motion Songs, 25 
Posies from a Child’s Garden of 
Verses, 1,00 
Rounds, Carols and Songs, 1.00 
Song Echoes from Child-Land, 2.00 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, 2.00 
Stories in Song, 15 
The Children’s Song Serial, 15 


A list of the contents of the above books 
ven in ‘“‘ Descriptive Circular H.’’ mawed 


ree. 
MUSIC REVIEW 
A little Magazine for Musicians 
25 Cts. a Year. 
Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications. : 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, N. x. 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, Phi 

















BERCY’S TEXT: 


FRENCH [p00 ro 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAI1 R. JENKINS, 


85: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - + NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 





ANTED—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. 
mission. 
teachers who wish to leave teaehing for 
ermanent and A a werk. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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to its Superior 


SIMPLICITY, 


DURABILITY. 
Send for Art Catalogue; Free 


“THe SNITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER @ 
Syracuse, NY USA. 
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Dozen and Two Kindergarten Songs, .35 
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